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ACCURACY IN QUOTATION. 


Can accuracy be carried too far in the 
matter of quotation? I opine not. At all 
events, there seems no immediate danger to 
be feared, and there is abundant evidence 
that at present it is not carried far enough. 
Even should the time ever arrive when 

uoters are accurate to a fault, I very much 

oubt whether such a state of things would 
not be a matter for congratulation rather 
than otherwise. At present faults—i.e., in- 
accuracies—abound, and finding them is an 
easy matter. While not denying that “it is 
easier to be critical than to be correct” 
(Disraeli’s speech, 24 Jan., 1860), yet it seems 
beyond question that with the expenditure 
of a little time and trouble many of the 
mistakes now so prevalent might easily be 
avoided. A few isolated examples would not, 
of course, prove my case: they might be the 


lowe letter in the Saturday Review of 20 Sept. 


| last), I took the trouble to refer to H. Brooke’s 
|play ‘The Earl of Essex, and found the 
following, near the end of the first act :— 

for righteous monarchs, 

Justly to judge, with their own eyes should see ; 

To rule o’er freemen, should themselves be free. 
So that Boswell’s version (vol. iv. p. 304, 1824 
edition), 

Who rules o'er freemen, should himself be free, 
and that given in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
(vol. vi. p. 425), 

Who rule o’er freemen should themselves be free, 


are incorrect. So much for the words them- 
selves. Several dictionaries of quotations 
state that the line (incorrectly quoted) is 
from H. Brooke’s play of ‘Gustavus Vasa,’ 
which seems to be an error. At all 
events, the above words occur in ‘ The Earl of 
Essex.’ ‘Gustavus Vasa’ was published in 
1739, and Johnson appears — far from ridi- 
culing it—to have written a complete vin- 
dication of it. ‘The Earl of Essex’ was 
not published until ten years later. 

A mischievous form of misquotation is a 
so-called correction. In 8 §. xi. 406 a cor- 
respondent mentions how he was once incor- 
rectly corrected when quoting Dr. Routh’'s 
advice to Dean Burgon, being told that the 
word was quotations,” instead of refer- 
ences.” The advice is as follows: “ Always to 
verify your references, sir!” (Dean Burgon’s 
‘Lives of Twelve Good Men,’ p. 38, 1891 edi- 
tion.) The * Dict. Nat. Biog.’ has (vol. xlix. 
p. 325): “ Always verify your references.” If 
the word “always” is retained, it should read 
“ Always to,” &c., but otherwise, to be cor- 
rect, shorten it to “ verify your references.” 

Sometimes the references themselves leave 
something to be desired. I saw in a recently 
published work a quotation referred to Con- 
greve’s ‘The Mournful Bride.” Mournful, 
indeed ! 

There are persons unprincipled enough 
to perpetrate a sin which, for want of a 
better term, we might call the reverse of 
plagiarism. It consists in putting forward 
as a quotation their own words, thinking, 
perhaps, that this plan gives them more 


exceptions that prove the rule; but any one 
who has anything to do with quotations, and 
especially “quotations of quotations,” will 
admit that the following are only samples 
of hundreds of others that might be cited— | 
their name is legion. 

First let me put my own house in order. | 
Having met with several differing versions | 
of the line from Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ 


weight, but never thinking of the useless 
trouble that may be given to those industrious 
searchers after truth who try to trace quota- 
tions to their origin. Such a crime—worse 
than a blunder —is almost impossible of 
detection ; for who can say that any particular 
phrase has not been written before? The 
chances are that it has. 

Here is another flagrant case—flagrant in 


| spite of verbal accuracy up to a certain point. 
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I saw the following quoted as the last words 
of Grotius, with a reference to Bayle’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’: “multa agendo, nihil egi.” Truly 
they are in the work (under Grotius), but, 
lo and behold! Bayle says: After that on 
peut tirer Véchelle. 

**Qu’on a inséré un mensonge dans un petit Livre 
Anglois [‘Sentimens de quelques Théologiens de 
Hollande,’ p. 402), lorsqu’on y a mis que Grotius dit 
en mourant, multa agendo, nihil egi, en entreprenant 
beaucoup de choses je n’ai rien avancé” (vol. ii. 
p. 1324, third edit., 1720).* 

Let me now mention a remedy or palliative 
for the disease. I suggest some such rules as 
the following :— 

(Juotations. 


1. Beaccurate. Even a comma may seriously | 


modify the meaning of a phrase. 

2. Quote as fully as is necessary to preserve 
the meaning of your author. Do not take 
out just sufficient for your purpose, if by so 
doing you misrepresent what is meant by 
the writer. 

3. Take care—while being accurate and 
quoting as fully as necessary—to see that 
the sense in which the words were written 
is not mistaken. They might have been 
ironical or otherwise. 

4. Always give chapter and verse. While 
on this point, might I suggest that ‘N. & Q.’ 
should set an example and add to its motto, 
“When found, make a note of” (Dickens, 
*Dombey and Son,’ Capt. Cuttle, chap. xv.). 
Every one ought to know that Capt. Cuttle is 
a character in Dickens’s novel of ‘Dombey and 
Son,’ but every one does not. If there is a 
mistake in the quotation, but the reference is 
correct, the error is easily rectified. 

(Quotations of Quotations. 

1. Always verify these, if possible ; if not, 

quote chapter and verse, if given in your 


authority ; or, failing this, give the reference | 


to your authority. If your authority does 
not give the reference, you may perhaps be 
able to supply the omission from another 
source, and then verify it. 


2. On discovering a misquotation or incor- | 


rect reference in any of your own books, 
correct it without delay. 

Direct quotation is one thing—a@ tout 
sergneur tout honneur — but taking an idea 
from some one else, and embellishing it or 
improving it, thus making it our own, is 
another. It is left to few of us nowadays to 
be entirely original. As A. Daudet says 
(‘Trente Ans de Paris,’ ‘ Henri Rochefort’) :— 


* Ido not deny that other authorities may give 
Grotius’s last words as “‘ multa,” &c., but Bayle’s 
name at all events should not be quoted as support- 
ing this version. 


On the contrary. 


| “Tl n'est pas défendu en littérature de ramasser 
| une arme rouillée ; l'important est de savoir aiguiser 

la lame et d’en reforger la poignée & la mesure de sa 
| main. 
Epwarp LaTHamM. 
61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

“ Runaways’ EYES,” ‘RomMgEo JULIET,’ 
ii. 6.—Sechmidt (‘Lexicon’) says run- 
aways are “people who ramble about the 
streets at night to spy out the doings of 
others.” This seems to be an amazingly con- 
fident statement. Dowden, in his recent 
edition (Appendix iii.), says :— 

“Tf, following Delius, we read runaways’ eyes, the 
| runaways (if not the stars) must be wanderers in 

the streets. Attempts have been made to produce 
an example of runaway in such a sense, but I think 
without success, and Prof. Hales(Longman’s Maga- 
zine, Feb., 1892) has to admit that the word in this 
sense is Aeyopuevoy, not only in Shakespeare, 
| but in all English literature.” 

I am happy to say I have caught this im- 
portant runaway, and if he will answer the 
purpose I am glad to hand him over to the 
authorities. To fulfil the above requirements 
one individual is exactly what is needed—c.e., 
the watchman. Here he is. I quote from 
Tho. Brewer, ‘The Life and Death of the 
Merry Devill of Edmonton’ (prose), reprint 
(1819) of 1631 edition, p. 37, 1608 :— 

“‘ By and by came the constable with the blood 
runnawaies to beare Smug to the stockes (which 
stood under the constables window). With much 
adoe, they dragd him to them, and with as much 


adoe got in his legg. 

Runaway, as applied to the watch, may be 
explained by giving away the sense of “ here,” 
“to me,” as in come away, and bring away in 
Shakspeare, and Aaste away in Ben Jonson. It 
would then be not an unnatural term to use 
to the watch by persons in distress, “ Help! 
come away! runaway!" No doubt further 
examples will be found. H. C. Harr. 
Co. Donegal. 

(See 8 S. i. 432, 518 ; ii. 35, 75, 135; iii. 285; iv. 84.) 


‘Kine Lear.’—In IL. ii. of the Folio the 
| king exclaims :— 
Oh how this Mother swels vp toward my heart ! 
Histerica passio, downe thou climing sorrow, 
Thy Elements below. 
Modern editions follow this, and, I believe, 
without exception, give us “this mother” 
in II. iv. 
| In ‘As You Like It, I. ii. of the Folio, 
| Orlando exclaims :— 
Thus must I from the Smoake into the Smother, 
From tyrant Duke vato a tyrant Brother. 
Smoke and smother represent the perils of fire 


' 
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and water, as a fire is smothered by water. | osition of anything upon, original sin having 

Orlando was “ between the devil and the deep been clear'd by our answering boldly ‘ Not 

sea.” Kipling uses the word smother to de- | guilty’) hereditary ours (only the sin which 

scribe the blinding foam driven from a swell- | was hereditary could be imputed to us).” 

ing sea by the hurricane. E. Merton Dey. 
suggest that the correct reading in ‘ Lear’ | St. Louis, U.S. 

should be “Oh! how the smother swells up | 


ee I. i. 115 sg. (9% S. viii. 237, 480 ; 

towards my heart!” T. B. WitmsHurst. 342 ; x. 224).—In support of what I 
You Like Ir’: “Juno’s swans.”— [ will quote from Julius Cesar’ the 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno's swans, well-known lines, spoken by Calphurnia :— 


Still we went coupled and inseparable. L. iii. 77. | When beggars die there are no comets seen : 

This curious mistake of the dramatist first | The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
noted by W right, is commented on by the oo bted 

“Variorum” editor, who has been unable to|5#akspeare here undoubtedly has in_ his 
trace its source. Shakespeare undoubtedly mind the thought that comets prognosticate 
was indebted to Kyd’s (?) play of ‘Soliman | the death of rulers, and that they appeared 
and Perseda’ for the attribution of swans to | before the death of Cesar. An objection has 
Juno. In Act IV. of that play we have this | been made to the recurrence of the word 


passage :— | star in the passage in ‘ Hamlet.’ But another 
I should have deom'd them Juno's goodly ewans, | famous English poet has a similar repetition. 
Or Venus’ milk-white doves: so mild they are, Gray in his * Bard’ has written the following 
And so adorned with beauty’s miracle. lines : ~_ 


That Shakespeare in ‘ As You Like It’ show ed | The sw _, that in thy noontide beam were born, 
| Gone to salute the rising morn. 
‘s slit little a Per: da’ of familiarity | Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
oman an rseda seems certain. /T- | While, proudly riding o'er the azure realm, 
lando’s conquest of the wrestler has its | In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
counterpart in Erastus as the beardless youth | Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm. 
overthrowing the Englishman, Turk, French- | The morn in one line refers to Richard II. I 
man, and Basilisco. And whereas in ‘As You | think that in the next line it has a different 
Like It’ Rosalind bestows a chain on Orlando | signification. For Gray’s own note to the 
after his victory, in ‘Soliman and Perseda’| second morn is that the magnificence of 
Erastus, after his triumphs, bemoans the loss | Richard's reign is meant. He is referring no 


of a chain given him by Perseda. longer to Richard himself. E. YARDLEY. 


Cuas. A. HERPICH. 
‘Tag Writer's Taue,’ L ii Mr. Prerpoint quotes Hesiod in connexion 
HE WINTERS LALE, 1. il. 11-14.— with his topic—I presume he is familiar with 
L am question’d by my fears, of what may chance, | * []iad,’ xvi. 458 :— 
Or breed upon our absence ; that may blow 


No sneaping winds at home, to make us say, os ove” ax ‘Once dvopov te te. 
This is put forth too truly.” be épace, 
In the same scene, Il. 30-2, Hermione says to | 744 PiAov Tyswv. 
Leontes :— Patrick MAXWELL. 
; Tell him, you are sure Bath. 
All in Bohemia’s well ; this satisfaction 
The bygone day proclaim’d. THE ‘PASTON LETTERS’ AND THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
The news from Bohemia was of an assuring (See ante, p. 142.) 
nature, if it could be credited, but Polixenes| Dam.—1450, i. 170, “Sir John Bukk......holp 


is disturbed by doubts on the suvject: ** [| brake my damme, destroyed my new mille.” 
am questioned by my fears as to what (evils) Damaye (law).—1440, i. 41, “John Lyston re- 


may chance or breed upon our absence, that mare in 
adamayes ay enst Sir vobert y nh rfe 
(said evils) may blow no sneaping (nipping) Dance attcndance.—1475, iii. 130, “1 purpose...... 


winds at home (give no timely warning to therafftre to daunce atendaunce most abowt yowr 

those in authority at home, such as, being | plesure and ease.” 

reported) to make us say, ‘This is put forth| as, v. 1 (sense 6).—1450, i. 146, “ Flor) in a 

too truly’ (to confirm us in our expressed general oyer and termyner a supersedcas may dassh 
xpress 


fears). E. Merton Dey. Debar, sb. (not in).—1459, i. 452, “* where there be 
‘Tue Wriyter’s TALe,’ I ii. 74-5.— no lawefull answere nor debarre of the tayle.” 
y IT. ii. 74-5 Deburse.—1457, i. 416, ** the yeerly grete damage 


Hereditary ours. pod wi ed debursyng hys money aboute shyppes 


“ The imposition clear’d (the adding to, im-| Deceitfully.—1464, ii. 166. 


a 
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Defensibly.—1459, i. 438. 

Delegacy.—1479-80, iii. 268, 
nodir delegaci fro Rome.” 

Delivery.—1482, i. Introd. p. Ixxx, “‘ the delyverey 
of the Toun of Cales.” Jbid., “‘at the delyverey of 
Anjoy and Mayn.” 

Demerit (sense 2).—1452, i. 
be gilty may be ponysshed 
merytes.” 

Deniance.—Circa 1468, ii. 


* the frere will sew a 


242, “that thei that 
acordyng to her de- 


324, “the said Paston 
withoute denyance of 


ony. 
Denunciation.—1453, i. 260, “‘the denuncicions 


ayenst him 

Departure.—1460, i. 505, “‘we cam to London 
uppon the Tewysday by none, nexst aftr our de- 
partour fro Norwich.” Also 1468, ii. 331 

Deposition (sense 5). —1465, ii. 198. 

Deservitor (not_in).—1452, i. Introd. Ixxvii, “in 
ponisshment of deservitours and excuse of inno- 
cencie.” 

Detray.—1471, iii. 5. 

Diffuse, v.—1456, i. 
defused and dubble 
mennys appypyons.” 

Dimiss.—1460, i. 533, “‘in to the tyme that myn 
maister and ze have dimisse me wit myn suerte.” 
Cf. dismiss, deriv. 

Discharge sb.—1451, i. 195. 

Discomforture.—1461, ii. 60, “‘weche was to me 
ryght greete hevynes and discomforture nough in 


380, “for the matter was 
intendementz after dyverse 


my trouble.” 

Discontinue.—145), i. 158. 

Discourage, sb.—1479, iii. 266, “wher in I have 
as yet non other dyscorage.” 

Discouraging.—14852, i. Introd. p. Ixxix, “to the 
grete discoragyng of the soudiours of the said Toun.” 

Disopered (? not in).—1452, i. Introd. p. Ixxviii, 
(he) made more strong and fortified diverse places 
disopered by youre commaundement. 

Displease, sb. (not in).—1475, iii. 146, “* in somoche 
as he is not of power..... vabide the disples of 
him.” 

Displeasure.— 1452, i. Introd. p. Ixxviii, “and 
caused the people......to take grete displeasir.” Aleo 
1461, ii. 15 

Dispossedded (cf. dispossess, deriv. ).—? 1461, ii. 
69, ‘she shal be dispossedded of that place in short 
tyme.” 

Distringas.—1451, i. 222, ** 1 send yow a distringas 
ageynst Tudenham.” 

Double entendre.—See “ ditfuse” above, and “ In- 
tendment in ‘N.E.D.’ 

Down, v.—? 1451, i. 217, [they] bad hym sey to 
me, verely the wall xulde doun a gayne.” Jhid., 
p. 219. Also 1448, i. 68. , 

Draw (cf. sense 59).—145, i. 335, “* The Duk Buk 
is come inne, and sworn that he shal be rewled, and 
draw the lyne with theym.” 

Duplade=doublet. — 1487, iii. 465. 

Earable.—? 1450, i. 182. “xl. acre lond erable.” 

Eat (cf. sense 4).—1469, ii. 348, “1 eete lyek an 
horse, of purpose to eete yow owte at the dorys.” 

Eloquency.—? 1460, i. 547 

Emolument.—-1459, i. 449, “all the profitez and 
availez and emolwements of the seyd maneris.” 

Empanel.—1451, i. 198, “‘divers men that ben 
enpaneld.” Also ‘‘inpanell,” 1451,i.215. 

Empoint, empointment (not in) —1432-40, iii 416, 


7. 
Enact. — 1450, i. 105, “we......pray that this be 
enacte in this your High Courte of Parlement.” 


Encheck.—1459, i. 489, ‘‘ Item, j. favon, encheked 
white and blewe.” 

Endanger.—145, i. 281, “ to the entente that the 
sayd substanciall men......shuld be......trowblyd and 
indaungered.” 

Endower.—1485, iii. 319, “to endover themselfs 
with all ther powers for the defence of them.” 

Enpanel.—? 1447, i. 65. 

Enstrange.—14565, i. 326, “‘to enstraunge ws from 
your mooste noble presonce.” 

Ensurance.—l424, i. 15, “‘[they] tokyn ensurans 
of the seyd William and Walter...... to stande and 
obeye to here ordinaunce.” 

Entertain.—1452, i. Introd. p. Ixxviii, “ to kepe 
and entretyn the said trues.” 

Escheatorship.—1456, i. 406, “‘to graunte you the 
namyng of th’ eschetorship of Norffolk.” 

Escu.—1469, ii. 374, “it shall cost a m' escuys.” 

Estrange.—1450, i. 105, “‘wherby ye have ben 
estraunged from the god loffe and assistence of the 
seid King of Arregon.” 

Excepting.—l432, i. 34, “ This article is agreed, 
excepting suche persones as,” &c. 

Exchange (sense 4).—1449, i. 78, ‘‘Som cownsel me 
to hafa letter of exschawnge, thow it wer bode of 
xls. er lees.” 

Excommunication. — i459, i. 457, “he fallith in 
the centense of excommunicacion, doyng the con- 
trary to my last will.” 

Exhibit.—1467, iii. 443, newe contryved pro- 
cesse......that is exhibited and putte in my lordys 
courte of Audience be fore his auditoure.” 

Exigent, sb. 2.—1451, i. 222, and 1455, i. 320. 

Exorbitant.—1454, i. 273, “for the exhorbitant 
offence done to hym.” 

Extort.—1491, iii. 368, “they stelle, robbe, and 
exstorte his subjectes ther.” 

Extortious.—1451, i. 191, of extorcious amercia- 
ments.” 

Extreat, sb.—? 1451, i. 218. 

Fall out.—1472, iil. 43, “be cause [ wyll not 
delyver Lovell the evydence, we fyll owte.” 

Ferosly (not in).—1456, i. 330. 

Flagon.—1459, i. 469. 

Fleet.—145A, i. 272, ** that the seide Thomas Denys 
may abide in the seide prisone of the Flete.” 

Fringe, v.—1459, i. 479. 

Furnish.—1482, i. Introd. p. Ixxix, “ castell and 
forteresses which were wel furnysshed to have 
resisted youre enemyes.” Also 147], iii. 12. 

Fyrmaill (2 not in).—145, i. 308, “* of whom I shuld 
have certeyn evydences the maner of Saxthorp, and 
rentall and fyrmall.” 

Garees Gueries ?— 1473, iii. 89. 

Garlement.—1459, i. 452, ** garlementes of sylke or 
velwet.” 

Garnison, v.—1489, iii. 357, “‘ The castell of Chaw- 
son......Was also garnisond with Frenshmen.” 

Glazer, v.—Date of quotation should be 1473. 

Himward.—\450, i. 167. 

Indemnity.—1452, i. Introd. p. Ixxx, the salva- 
cion and indempnite of youre most roiale persone ” 

Tuheritable.—1450, i. 100. 

Inquirendum.—1459, i. 440, “‘ a newe inquirendum 
shal be taken at Wycham Markette.” 

Insatiate.—1452, 1. Introd. p. Ixxviii, “ insaciate 
covetyse 

Insurrection.—1450, i. 108. 

Intolerable.—1424, i. 12, ** to putte William Paston 
in drede and intollerable fere to be slayn.” 

Jacket.—1459, i. 476. 
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Jail-delivery. — 1452, i. 244, ““he was comyttyd 

thidder be the justyse of assyse and gayle delyvere.” 
J. Dormer. 

Redmorion, Woodside Green, 8. E. 

Tue ANTIQUITY OF BusINEsses — The in- 
teresting reference at 9S. x. 503, s.v. * Opti- 
cians’ Signs,’ to the very old firm of Messrs. 
Newton & Co., of Fleet Street, and to that of 
Messrs. Dollond, induces me to suggest an 
interesting field of inquiry which has not. I 
think, been hitherto opened out in * N. & Q. 

I refer to the antiquity and history of 
some existing firms engaged in trade, or of 
some practising as solicitors. There are 
many firms whose history is known since 
their foundation in the eighteenth century, 
and some who claim, and probably with 
justice, to go back to the seventeenth century. 
Che publishing houses of Longmans, Riving- 
tons, and Murray are instances, and the 
names of many bankers will immediately 
occur to many readers; but among wholesale 
druggists and the analogous trade of dry- 
saltery there are also a large number. Of 
the former Messrs. Corbyn (who no longer 
supply goods by retail) date from earlier than 
1730; and of the latter Messrs. Pott, of South- 
wark, claim to date from 1655! In many 
other of what may be called the old-fashioned 
trades there are doubtless similar examples— 
e.g., Messrs. Twining and Messrs. North, tea 
dealers. 

Several, if not many, firms of solicitors are 
of equally old standing, though, unless from 
internal information, it would be difficult to 
trace them. It would appear to be the cus- 
tom of the profession to drop the name of 
such partners as retire or decease and leave 
no one of their name to succeed, whereas 
bankers, merchants, and traders are only too 
glad to have the advantage of the prestige 
conferred by extended operations under the 
same well-established name. It is, however, 
I fear, the tendency of old businesses to be 
elbowed out of existence by stores, co-operative 
or private, and for the bulk of trade to gravi- 
tate to the largest traders. W. C. J. 


“ BurGiar.”— This word arose from the 
practice, mentioned in the thirteenth century, 
of levying distraints on the household goods 
of burgesses, whereas such goods could only 
lawfully be seized or taken in execution for 
debts owing to the Crown or to certain 
privileged persons. In the ‘Hundred Rolls’ 
relating to Stamford (i. 355a) we have :— 

“Dicunt quod cum non fuit licitum ballivis [de 
Stanforde distringere burgenses ejusdem ville infra 
domos suas, nisi pro debito domini Regis levando, 
subballivi, scilicet Nicholaus Pot et bertus le 


Teynturer [et] Ricardus de Nassinton, predicti 
Philippi de Scanburn, senescalli domini Comitis 
Warran’, per preceptum ejusdem Philippi intrant 
in domos predictorum burgensium, distringendo 
ipsos in eisdem pro amerciamentis et aliis quibus- 
cumque defaltis, capientes ollas eneas ultra focum 
stantes, ejiciendo ex eisdem legumina et carnes, et 
ollas easdem secum asportant, et ubi ollas sic non 
inveniunt capiunt ciphos de maserio stantes super 
mesas eorundem burgensium, et eos asportant, et 
hujusmodi districctiones [sic] faciunt in domibus dic- 
torum burgensium sepissime per annum, et hoc 
faciunt injuste.” 

For references to burgia domorum, &c., see 
the ‘ Hundred Rolls,’ i. 125b, 134b, 205a, and 
327a. The passage here quoted seems to 
explain what is meant by durh-bryce in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws. 8S. O. Appy. 


Wattace.—In the ‘Chronicles 
of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, a.D. 
1188-1274’ (civic), we read that “ William 
le Wales was adjudged in the King’s Hall at 
Neuwouttel [?] to be drawn, hanged, be- 
headed,” and so forth, 24 August, in the thirty- 
third year of Edward L.’s reign, 1304. 

The ‘French Chronicle’ of London has, 
“At this time William Wales was taken in 
Scotland and brought to London, on the day 
of S. Dominic (4th August), and judgment 
was given against him to be drawn, hanged, 
beheaded, &c. (24th August).” In a foot-note 
we learn that the date 4 August “refers 
apparently to the date of his capture, as he 
was executed on the 23rd of August, 1305, the 
day after his arrival in London.” 

From another source, published by Con- 
stable, 1830, we gather that on the night 
of 5 August, 1305, Wallace was betrayed at 
Robroystone (the historic lands of which 
have recently been purchased by the Glasgow 
Corporation), and on the morrow he was 
hurried to the South. 

Belfour’s history of Scotland, 1770, when 
referring to the treaty concluded between the 
Scotch and English at Stratford on 9 Feb- 
ruary, 1304, states that in the following year, 
on 15 October, Edward granted a pardon to 
those he called traitors, but excluded Wallace. 

Major writes that Caxton says “ Wallace, 
in the three-and-twentieth year of Edward's 
reign, fell into Edward’s hands.” In a foot- 
note to Major’s history readers are told that 
Wallace was executed 24 August, 1305. 
Tytler’s ‘Elements of General History ’ states 
that Wallace was put to death in 1304. From 
the last Marquess of Bute’s ‘Sir William 
Wallace’ we learn from the text that Wallace 
suffered in 1304, and in the corrigendum this 
is made 1305. 

Recent reading of ‘ Historical Documents, 
Scotland, 1286-1306,’ brought me in contact 
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with the entry, 29 September, 1304, “ ex- 
penses for the carriage of the body of 
Villiam Wallace.” It is clear Wallace could 
not have been decapitated in two different 
years or on two different days. If his death 


took place on either of these dates it seems | 


unnecessary that Edward excepted Wallace 
from the pardon promulgated on 15 October. 
If Wallace was captured on 5 August, and, 
as we are informed, began his journey south 
the next day, halting for a night at Carlisle 
Castle, where he was detained in what was 
long known as Wallace’s Tower, then the foot- 
note to the ‘French Chronicle’ must be in- 
correct. 

What can be said about the document re- 
cording the expense for carriage of that body ? 
This seems to open some curious questions ; 
for it apparently places Wallace's death a 
year earlier than several of our historical 
authorities have done; it raises a doubt as to 
whether or not Wallace was actually killed 
when captured ; and if the first question is 
waived, then the hideousness of the whole 
affair is intensified, for if Wallace was dis- 
membered on 23 August, the portions of his 
body only reached Scotland more than a 
month afterwards. 

The Rev. J. Blair, who was a personal 
friend of Wallace, kept, it appears, a diary, 
which Blind Harry turned into verse towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, from which 
it would seem that doubt existed as to Wal- 
lace’s being sent to England alive. The 
minstrel writes as follows :— 

Some writers please to say, but that's not found, 

That Wallace martyr'd was in Berwick town: 

That could not be, I'm very sure, for then 

It was possest by brave Scottish men. 

Unless, therefore, we assume this is an inter- 
polation of Blind Harry’s, we are forced to 
the conclusion that Blair introduced’a current 
idea, if not an accepted fact, that Wallace 
was actually killed at Berwick or elsewhere 
before he was taken to England. 

If it is granted that Blair never refers to 
the subject, Blind Harry must have heard 
the rumour himself, and his MS. was com- 
pleted as early as 1488, certainly not a long 
period for a tradition to have lasted. Bower, 
who was born in 1385, writes, “ Wallace was 
betrayed in the city of Glasgow.” Major 
repeats the same, as does Leland. The con- 
flicting statements as to the place of Wallace's 
capture, the date and place of his death, 
viewed with what was presumably a con- 
temporaneous doubt as to his being sent to 
England alive, together with the entry for 
carriage of his body appearing a year pre- 
vious to the date of his supposed cruel death, 


leave room for further investigation, if not 
a rewriting of all circumstances connected 
with the whole question. 
ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 

[The ‘D.N.B.’ records the various measures 
adopted to capture Wallace from March, 1303, and 
states that ** on 28 Feb., 1305, the step seems to have 
been taken which led to his capture,” but does not 
give the actual date when he was made prisoner. It 
goes on to say that Wallace was brought to London 
on 22 Aug., 1305, and tried and sentenced in the 


great hall of Westminster on Monday, the 23rd.) 


‘* Norarnc.”—In past years on more than 
one occasion ‘ N. & Q.’ gave to “airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name,” and peradven- 
ture a like courtesy may be again extended. 
Three-fourths of a century ago lived a lady 
who, although justly renowned for her beauty, 
talents, and position in society, was yet a 
terror to her acquaintances. Her album, to 
which they were pestered “to contribute 
something,’ was the omnivorous béte notre 


| ever lying in wait round the corner. 


It chanced that my father fell a victim. 
In vain did he plead that he had nothing to 
write about. “That is the very subject for 
you; write about it,” was the rejoinder ; and 
concussed beyond further remonstrance, he, 
taking pen in hand, there and then wrote 


On Nortuine. 
To please the fair a luckless wight 
Vainly attempts on Nil to write. 
Brainless ! can he her wish fulfil? 
The proverb's true, Ex nihilo nil. 


G. H.-W. 


* Stano.”—The most illuminating account 
of this difficult word is that in Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Etymological Dictionary” Among other 
theories of its origin, Prof. Skeat discusses 
the following from Canon Taylor’s ‘Words 
and Places’ 

“A slang is a narrow slip of waste land by the 
roadside, such as those which are chosen by the 
gipsies for their encampments. To be ‘out on the 
slang’ means to travel about the country as a 
hawker, encamping by night on the roadside s/angs. 
A travelling show was also called a s/any. It is easy 
to see how the term s/ang was transferred to the 
language spoken by hawkers and itinerant show- 
men. 

Prof. Skeat comes to the conclusion that, 
both in this sense (of a camp, or a place 
where a travelling show is exhibited) and in 
its better-known application to low language, 
slang is merely a formation from the verb 
to sling. Yet he opposes the view, advanced 
by Taylor, that the latter sense developed 
out of the former, preferring to look upon 
each sense as independent. He remarks, 


“No one would dream of calling thieves’ 
language a travelling show or a camping- 
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place.” I venture to submit that a parallel 
exists in India, where the idiom common to 
all Muslim is called Urdu, which means pre- 
cisely a camping-place. No doubt it is a 
contraction from the full phrase Urdu-zahan— 
z.e., camp-language ; but this rather increases 
than diminishes the analogy with the English, 
since Fielding and all other early users of the 
term have “slang patter” instead of ‘‘ slang,” 
which thus appears to be an abbreviation of 
the same nature as Urdu. We cannot, as 
Prof. Skeat says, call a language a camp, but 
we can call it camp patter. What will be 
wanted, when Mr. Craigie comes to treat 
this for the ‘ N.E.D.,’ is an early example of 
the use of s/ang in the sense of camping- 
place, and it is in the hope that some one 
may find this that I pen these lines. 
JAMES Jun. 


*‘ABBEYS AROUND Lonpon.’ (See ante, 
p. 137.)—If the writer of such an injurious 
misstatement as ‘** very inaccurate ‘ Abbeys 
around Londen’” will point out any other 
inaccuracies than the “slip” about the restora- 
tion of St. Aiban’s screen he will be doing a 
service to your readers. I do not, of course, 
consider as an inaccuracy my statement about 
the Rood of Boxley legend, as I gave it “for 
what it is worth”—de., nothing but a 
curiosity. 

Tre Acrnor or ‘ ABBEYS AROUND LonDOoN.’ 


Qurries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation 01 hee matters of only private interest 
to affix tleir names and addresses to their queries, 
in order hat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

article ‘ Wolverhamp- 
ton’ in ‘ England’s Gazetteer’ (1751) contains 
the following statement :— 

‘The Dean is Ld.-borough of Wolverhampton, 
QOdsall, Hatherton, and Petshall...... and hath all 
nanner of privileges belonging to the view of 
fank-pledge, felons goods, deodands, escheats,” &c. 
{ should be glad of any other examples of the 

use of this term, and also of any information 
with regard to its exact meaning and history. 
Henry BraD ey. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Str D’Ewes’s Portrait or Sir 
R. Corron.—In July, 1626, D'Ewes had Sir R. 
Cotton's portrait painted, and placed it in 
his own library. In the ‘ Autobiography’ he 
describes it as a portrait “down to the 
middle.” Humphrey Wanley, writing of this 
portrait to Sir h. Harley, describes it as ‘“‘a 
3/4 piece of S* Robt. Cotton, very finely done, 


og by Dobson, for it does not seem to 
» Vandyke’s.” 

What has become of this portrait? It 
seems probable—but, so far as I can see, not 
certain—that in 1705-6, when D’Ewes’s grand- 
son, the second Sir Simonds, sold his grand- 
father’s collections to Harley, through Wanley, 
the portrait was included in the sale. But if 
that were so it is unlikely to have been in- 
cluded in the sale by which (in 1753) the 
Harleian MSS. passed to the nation. 

There is a portrait, now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, presented to the British 
Museum in 1792 by Paul Methuen, Esq., of 
Corsham. I am informed that Mr. Methuen 
did not then give any particulars as to its 
history. There is another portrait of Sir R. 
Cotton in the Medieval Room in the British 
Museum ; and there are two engravings in 
the British Museum of portraits of Cotton, 
one of which bears letterpress describing it 
as made from a picture presented by Cotton 
to D’Ewes. D’Ewes himself nowhere (so far 
as I know) speaks of the picture as presented 
to him by Cotton. In the ‘ Autobiography ’ 
he simply says that he “caused” Sir R. 
Cotton’s picture to be “very lively and ex- 
actly taken, being the first and the only 
excellent representation that was ever taken 
of him.” 

Question remains, What has become of the 

rtrait which D’Ewes had painted in 1626? 
P'shall be very thankful if any correspondent 
of ‘ N. & Q, can throw light on the matter. 

Wanley also describes as among the pictures 
which he saw at Stow-Langtoft in the time of 
the second Sir Simonds D’Ewes a portrait of 
the Duke of Buckingham in his ducal robes, 
and another picture which appeared to him 
better than any Holbein he ever saw. This 
latter would seem to have been the portrait 
of the widow of Adrian D'Ewes, great- 
grandfather of the first Sir Simonds, who 
about the middle of the sixteenth century 
migrated to England from Kessel, in Guelder- 
land. What has become of these two latter 
pictures I know not. L. B. CLARENCE. 

Coxden, Axminster. 


AustTIN Famity oF ASHTON AND OUNDLE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE —Is any pedigree of this 
family in existence embracing the above 
branches? Austins were settled in both 
places between 1500 and 1800. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


‘*THAT IMMORTAL LIE.”—I shall be obliged 
to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who will inform 
me of the name of the author of this ex- 
pression, which was applied to Pascal’s 
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‘Lettres écrites 4 un Provincial,’ commonly 
called ‘ Lettres Provinciales,’ about the middle 
of the last century, by a French writer. The 
phrase was either *‘Ce mensonge immortel ” 
or “Cet immortel mensonge.” Ido not ask 
why, but by whom it was said. » Bo 2 


Castte Rusnen, Castitetown, oF 
Man.—At the seizure of this castle in 1651 
by the Parliament troops, it being then held 
by the heroic Countess of Derby, Crellon 
says: 

“The Countess was in a fury at the death of her 
lord. Archdeacon Rutter, being a timerous man, 
urged the surrender, whereupon that young virago 
the Lady Molineux (that should be) observed that 
she wished he and all such as he, were out of the 
Castle, and bid them and him get them gone, since 
they were afraid, and leave them alone who were 
resolved to sell their lives and blood.” 

Would some correspondent please say who 
was this ‘* young virago,” and what is the 
allusion to Molineux? W. J. B. 

Douglas, Man. 

[is not the allusion to the fact that the “ young 
virago” afterwards became Lady Molineux or 
Molyneux 


Mrs. Dretrncourt.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the maiden name and any- 
thing of the history of Mary, wife of Peter 
Drelincourt, D.D., Dean of Armagh, and 
foundress of the High School there? 
was mother of Anne, wife of Hugh, third and 
last Viscount Primrose, who received the 
Young Pretender at her house in St. James’s 
Square when he came to London in 1750. 
The surname is not givenin‘D.N B’ = Z. 


GenerRAL Haynavu.—Mr. Sidney Whitman 
has written a book entitled ‘ The Realm of the 
Habsburgs ' (London, 1893), its avowed object 
being to clear away the haze which enveloped 
Austria-Hungary, as viewed from London and 
New York. It is seriously stated therein that 
“General Haynau...... during the Hungarian 
rebellion [sic] had ordered some Hun- 
garian murdresses [sic] to be flogged [in 
public], and this becoming known he was 
attacked and pelted with brickbats by the 
draymen of Barclay & Perkins’ [London] 
brewery" (p. 214). Before Mr. Whitman 
undertakes to enlighten others, he should 
try to clear up the dense haze in which he is 
living himself. Madame Maderspach, who 
was scourged by Austrian soldiers by the 
order of Haynav, was a lady of fortune and 
rank residing in Transylvania, and the wife 
of an officer in the Hungarian army. Her 
tenantry burnt without her knowledge the 
Austrian emperor’s portrait during some 


celebration, and for this she was made to 


She | 


run the gauntlet between two rows of soldiers, 
one hundred and fifty on a side, armed with 
| tough limber sticks. The drove 
| her into insanity, and so affected her husband 
| that he committed suicide. After Haynau’s 
tremendous flagellation by the London 
brewers some one sent her a piece of one of 
the brooms with which he was beaten. Cf, 
e.g., Brace’s ‘ Hungary in 1851,’ and a host of 
| other books. 

Who was the English nobleman for whom 
—according to Charles Pridham, the corre- 
spondent of the Z7imes in Hungary during 
| the War for Independence in 1849—“ it has 

been reserved to translate into our Saxon 

| tongue the apology of a hireling soldier for 
'acts of ruffianism without a parallel since 
| the days of the brutal Alva”? L. L. K. 


“GREEN AND YELLOW” IN Brownrnc.—In 
|*Sordello’ (Browning, ‘Complete Works,’ 
vol. i. p. 126) occur the following lines :— 
On every tongue, 
How Ecelin’s great servant, congeed off, 
Had done a long day’s service, 8, might doff 
The green and yellow, and recover breath 
At Mantua. 

Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tdl me what 
|is the significance of the expression “ green 
;and yellow”? From the context I take it to 
mean robes of peace, or something akin, but 
should be glad of exact information. 

Epwarp M. Layton. 


THomas Creevey, M.P.—lIs thereany por- 
trait or caricature extant of this gatleman, 
who was M.P. for Thetford 180218, and 
afterwards for Appleby? He stod with 
Brougham for Liverpool (of which own he 
was a native) in 1812 against Cannng and 
Gascoigne. When his party came inb office 
in 1830 Lord Grey appointed him Treasurer 
of the Board of Ordnance, and, on theaboli 
tion of that body, Lord Melbourne appo.nted 
him Treasurer of Greenwich Hospitai. I 
mention these details because, being engage 
in editing his exceedingly voluminous corre 
spondence, I am anxious to obtain a likenes. 
of him. He states in one of his letters that 
he was sitting for his portrait about the year 
1826. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


De Lesprna.—There was buried at Sunder- 
land, 25 April, 1770, “ Anna le[sic] Marchioness 
de Lespina.” Can any of your readers give 
information as to this lady ! 

RecinaLp Peacock. 


Joun or THe Mint.—“An Ale 
Gallon sized and sealed in the Tower of Lon- 
don by me John Reynolds of the Mynt, Ano. 
1653.” So runs the inscription on a capacious 
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vessel in the Albert Museum, Exeter. This 
John Reynolds wasa native of Exeter, a well- 
known author, and seems to have been Master 
of the Mint in the Tower of London. Is 
there any list of Masters of the Mint extant? 
I want to get at the date of his death. 
ReYNELL UPHaM. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


GraHAMs OF NETHERBY.—Can any reader 
acquainted with the family history of the 
Grahams of Netherby kindly inform me if, 
between 1685 and 1715, ladies of that family 
married gentlemen of the same name, but 
unconnected by blood? 

A. W. Grauam, Col. 

67, Gipsy Hill, 8.E. 


**Q couLD muy minD,” &c.—I shall be glad 
if some one car give the source of the follow- 
ing lines ; they are at least forty years old :— 

O could my mind, unfolded in my page, 

Enlighten climes, and mould a future age, 

To Virtue wake the pulses of the heart, 

And bid the tear of Emulation (?) start, 

In one good deed a fleeting hour employ, 

Or fiush ore faded cheek with honest joy. 


Blest were my lines, though limited their sphere, 
And shert their date as his who traced them here. 


C. LAWRENCE Forp. 


HANO’ER OR SAXE-Cosure !—I would draw 
attention to the following statement, which 
appeared under the heading ‘Notices to 
Corresyondents’ in ‘N. & Q. of 24 Decem- 
ber, 1841 S. iv. 527) :— 

“J. & (Hanover).—W hat designation may here- 
after b: adopted we know not; but, genealogically 
speakig, the line will be that of the paternal stock, 
viz., Sxe-Coburg, and the House of Hanover will 
be in »recisely the same position as at present, 7.e., 
repreented by its heir-male, whoever he may be, 
and vhatever title he may bear, so long as such 
heirnale exists. In popular parlance, no doubt, 
clos accuracy is not observed, and in some cases 
the inaccurate designation is too deeply rooted to 
de easily rectified.” 

As I note that ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ and 
the ‘British Almanack’ alike appear to con- 
sider the House of Hanover as a reigning 
house to be at an end, and its place to have 
been taken by ‘* the House of Saxe-Coburg,” 
I should be glad to know if there has been, or 
can be, made any authoritative statement on 
the point thus raised. 

ALFRED F. Ropers, 


Races or MANKIND.—Far from libraries, I 
have involved myself in an inquiry into racial 
characteristics. Can any of your readers 
supply me with the following information ? 

1. The name and publisher of a chea 
English or German work on the subject which 


will give me complete information as to shape 
of head, stature, structure, and colour of 
skin, colour of eyes, &c., of the races that 
now inhabit the globe. The few books I 
possess are either very spasmodic in giving 
such information—one race being carefully 
described, while of another race is given a 
sketchy description of no scientific value 
whatever—or pt flatly contradictory. 

2. In the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ article 
‘Anthropology’ I[ find, under Huxley’s classi- 
fication of the races of mankind, the state- 
ment that the Negritos are dolichocephalic. 
In ‘The Living Races of Mankind,’ published 
last year, I find it asserted that the pure 
Negrito is brachycephalic. Which is correct ? 

3. Prof. Sweet, at p. 132 of a little book 
on the ‘History of Language’ (J. M. Dent, 
“Temple Primers ”), speaks of “ the tall, short- 
headed race which undoubtedly existed in 
Western Europe in prehistoric times.” Does 
he refer to the Celt-Iberian mixture, or to 
what race? 

4. In measuring the height of the skull in 
order to obtain the index of height, must I 
measure from the crown of the head to the 
orifice of the ear? This query refers, of 
course, to the living subject. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Care of British Vice-Consulate, Libau, Russia. 


Coast Warrers’ Orrice.—In an old famil 
MS. I find a notice of the death of one E. 
Whitehouse, who “died at his residence at 
Walworth after being fifty-two years principal 
surveyor in Coast Waiters’ Office.” Can any 
one tell me what the Coast Waiters’ Office 
was! The writing is not very distinct, probably 
written some seventy or eighty years ago, or 
more. A. E. W. 

[In the ‘H.E.D. a Coast Waiter is defined as “a 
custom-house officer who superintends the landing 
and shipping of goods coastwise.” See also 7 §. 
xi. 148, 258; xii. 274.] 


Henstowe’s ‘ Drary.’—This book is being 
again brought forward as evidence (e.g., ante, 
p. 69) on Shakespearean questions. I shall 
be glad to know whether there is any edition 
of it by a competent scholar and hand- 
writing expert, — can tell us which parts 
of it are Henslowe and which are John Payne 
Collier. Q. V. 


Roptn Hoop.—It has been suggested, I 
believe, that the traditionary hero of Sher- 
wood and Barnsdale owes his name to the 
forest in which he spent most of his days, 
and that he should properly known as 
Robin ’ood, that is, Robin of the Wood. This 
theory receives some support from the fact 
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that there is a French goblin named Rodin 
des bois ; at least, so I conclude from the fact 
that a lutin, or bugbear, of this name was 
casually mentioned in a French novel which 
I read some months ago. Can any one give 
me information as to this Gallic Robin of the 
Wood, and tell me whether he formerly 
appeared in the French may-games, or simply 


confined himself to forests and wildernesses? | 


Qvorations Wantep.—Can any reader 
supply the source of the following quota- 
tions !— 

Distinct, but distant; clear, but oh! how cold! 
I find this line in Prof. Cowell’s Calcutta 
Review article on FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khay- 
yam.’ 

When Cupid makes immortal arms his spoil, 

Can mortals hope the roguish god to foil? 
This is cited as “the question of the Greek 
poet” in Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s translation 
of Knackfuss’s ‘ Raphael,’ p. 122. What Greek 


poet ? It reads likea passage of Rufinus in 
the ‘ Anthology,’ with an alteration. E. S. 
Melbourne. 


Beplies. 


COLERIDGE’S ‘CHRISTABEL.’ 
(9% S. x. 326, 388, 429, 489; xi. 30, 116.) 
I come now to Cot. PrrpEAux’s remarks on 
Hazlitt and the Fdiniurqh Review. The 


three articles in the Edin4urqh which I attri- | 


bute to Hazlitt are ‘Coleridge’s “ Christabel,”’ 
No. LIII. pp. 58-67, September, 1816 ; ‘ Cole- 
ridge’s “ Lay Sermon,”’ No. LIV. pp. 444-459, 
December, 1816 ; 
Life,”’ No. LVI. pp. 488-515, August, 1817. 
Cot. Pripeaux, who disputes this view of 
the authorship, cites in his support (as he 
believes) Mr. Alex. Ireland and Mr. Dykes 
Campbell. He then proceeds to discuss the 
probabilities of the case, and finally tells us 
that he “cannot bring himself to believe” 
that Hazlitt wrote the articles in question. 

Cot. PrmpEAUX writes :— 

“Even the notice of the ‘ Biographia Literaria,’ 
which appeared in the Edinburgh Review of August, 


1817, is marked by Mr. Ireland as doubtful. Mr. 
Dykes Campbell is not certain on the point. He 
says that the ascriptions of the articles in the 


Edinburgh to Hazlitt, though probably, are not 
certainly, correct, and in another place remarks 
that this accusation is too grave to be lightly 
accepted.” 

In these three sentences Cot. Pripeaux falls 
into four several mistakes. He errs, firstly, 
in treating the authorship of the article on 
the ‘ Biographia’ as an open question. Mr. 
Ireland may be “a writer,’ as Cot. Prrpeaux 


and ‘Coleridge's “ Literary | 


| says, “of great authority on all matters con- 


nected with Hazlitt,” but on this point we 
happen to possess an authority still greater 
than Mr. Ireland—William Hazlitt himself. 
When preparing for the press his ‘ Political 
Essays ’ (published by William Hone in 1819) 
Hazlitt included a large cutting from this 
very article (pp. 503-507 in the Edinburgh), 
which reappears in the ‘Political Essays’ 
under the title, ‘Character of Mr. Burke.’ 
The article on ‘Coleridge’s “ Literary Life,”’ 
then, was claimed by Hazlitt, and Mr. Ire- 
land’s “doubts” on the subject need not 
trouble or detain us. Secondly, Cot. 
PRIDEAUX errs in saying that Mr. Campbell 
“is not certain on the point.” Mr. Campbell 
is certain—quite certain—on the point, for 
he writes (‘ Life of Coleridge.’ 1894, p. 228), 
“The book [i.e., ‘Biographia’, was savagely 
reviewed by Hazlitt in the Edinburgh for 
August, 1817.” Thirdly, it was not, as Cot. 


| PrrpEaux implies, of the three articles, but 


of those on ‘Christabel’ and the ‘ Lay Ser- 
mon’ only, that Mr. Campbell pronounced 
the ascription to Hazlitt to be “ probably, 
but not certainly, correct” (7did., p. 225, 
note 1). Fourthly, it was not regarding the 
three articles or the two last named, but 
regarding the article on ‘ Christabe:’ alone, 
that Mr. Campbell deemed ‘‘the ac:usation 
[i.e the attribution to Hazlitt] too zrave to 
be lightly accepted” (‘Poetical Works of 
Coleridge,’ 1893, p. 603, col. 2). Befere en- 
gaging in controversy it is well to maxe sure 
of one’s facts and authorities. Here it is 
plain, Cot. Prrpgaux gravely, though no 
doubt unconsciously, misrepresents tha most 
painstaking and accurate biographe: Mr. 
Dykes Campbell. 

Cot. Prrpeaux next proceeds to exanine 
the antecedent likelihood of Hazlitt’s having 
written the Edinburgh critique on ‘Christayel.’ 
I omit his speculations as to the effect upor 
Coleridge’s temper of the struggle against 
“the opium habit,” and I come to his remarks 
upon the well-known essay ‘My First 
Acquaintance with Poets.’ Cot. Pripeaux 
writes :— 

“T cannot bring myself to believe that the author 
of the Edinhurgh Review articles was the same 
writer who a few months afterwards (12 January, 
1817) penned the magnificent description of his 
early intercourse with Coleridge which Mr. Birrell 
has incorporated in a chapter of his recent book.” 
Now here we have an example of the danger 
of taking upon trust the statements or refer- 
ences of another writer, no matter how bril- 
liant or “authoritative” he may be. A note 
on p. 53 of Mr. Birrell’s little book has be- 
trayed Cot. Prrpeaux into an error from 
which a knowledge of the original documents 
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would have saved him. Mr. Birrell reprints, 
omitting a few paragraphs, ‘My First Ac- 
quaintance with Poets,’ as it appeared in 
the Liheral in 1823, adding a note to the effect 
that this essay was “first published in the 
Examiner, 12 January, 1817.” In point of 
fact, what appeared under this date in the 
Examiner was not an essay at all, but a letter 


to the editor, containing the first paragraph, | 


and no more, of the essay subsequently printed 


in the Literal ; and the tribute which, in this | 
opening paragraph, Hazlitt pays to Cole-| 
ridge’s genius is paid simply for the purpose | 


of heightening the contrast between the in- 
spired philosopher-poet of 1798 and the drivel- 
ling renegade of 1817. “All the genius and 
eloquence of Coleridge is vor et preterea 
nihil,” so the letter proceeds, “for otherwise 
how is it so lost to all common sense upon 

per?” In short, this letter, so far from 

ing “the most eloquent tribute that one 
man of eminence could pay to another,” is in 
truth a bitter attack upon Coleridge's cha- 
racter, holding him up to public scorn as a 
charlatan, a sanctimonious humbug. Thus 
the marked contrast in tone, which Cot. 
PRIDEAUX, on the strength of Mr. Birrell’s 
foot - note, conceives to exist between the 
“magnificent description” of January, 1817, 
and the virulent article on ‘Christabel’ of 
the foregoing September, in fact exists no- 
where but in that gentleman’s imagination. 
Both letter and article, indeed, were penned 
with the selfsame object, namely, the dis- 
paragement and belittling of Coleridge as 
poet, philosopher, and man. 

ped now a word or two on the internal 
evidence of Hazlitt’s authorship in the article 
on ‘ Christabel.’ 

1. The writer, whoever he was, knew that 
Coleridge was living under medical super- 
vision. Now Coleridge’s residence with Dr. 
Gillman began on 15 April, 1816, and the 
article cannot have been written later than 
July or August following. What other con- 
tributor to the Ldinburgh but Hazlitt was 
likely to possess this recent and intimate 
knowledge of the poet’s situation ? 

2. Coleridge’s verse is said to be destitute 
of meaning. Compare Hazlitt’s criticism in 
the ‘ Political Essays’ :— 

“If the author is caught in the fact of a single 
intelligible passage, we will be answerable for Mr. 
C.’s loss of character......1t is just as impossible to 
get at the meaning of his published, as of his unpub- 
lished compositions.” 


3. According to the Ediniurgh reviewer 
the motif of ‘Christabel’ is the seduction of 
Sir Leoline’s daughter by a man disguised in 
woman’sapparel. This monstrous perversion 


of the story already appears implicitly in a 
review of ‘Christabel’ printed in the £r- 
| aminer for 2 July, which bears evident marks 
|—such as the allusion to “ nonsense-verses,” 
| the Hazlittian stock quotation from ‘Junius’ 
(“It is the keystone that makes up thearch ”), 
the citation of a suppressed line from a tran- 
script of ‘Christabel’ (Hazlitt’s wife, Sarah 
Stoddart, possessed one)—of Hazlitt’s handi- 
work. Now we know that amongst Hazlitt’s 
immediate circle of acquaintance the belief 
prevailed that Coleridge meant Geraldine to 
prove to be a man in disguise bent on the 
| seduction of Christabel, and effecting it. 
D. G. Rossetti writes to Mr. Hall Caine in or 
about 1880 :— 

** An idea arose which I actually heard to have 
been reported as Coleridge’s real intention by a 
member of contemporary circles (P. G. Patmore, 
father of Coventry P., who conveyed the report to 
me)—viz., that Geraldine was to turn out to be a 
man!” 

The reader will bear in mind that Hazlitt 
and P. G. Patmore wereintimates. Rossetti’s 
evidence bears out Coleridge’s account of the 
matter to Mudford, the assistant editor of 
the Courier :— 

“Tt was, I am given to understand, this same 
gentleman [?.¢., Hazlitt] who, against his own know- 
ledge, set about the report that the Gera/dine in 
my ‘Christabel’ was a man in disguise, and that 
the whole Poem had an obscene purpose, referring 
to me at the same time with a shrug of malicious 
anticipation—Curse him! how he'll stare !” 
Compare the following from the Examiner 
critique of 2 July :— 

“The poet, like the witch in Spenser, is evidently 
‘busied about some wicked gin ’...... There is some- 
thing disgusting at the bottom of his subject. which 
is but ill glossed over by a veil of Della Cruscan 
sentiment and fine writing—like moonbeams playing 
on a charnel-house, or flowers strewed on a dead 
body.” 

4. Again, the Edinburgh reviewer, amidst a 
torrent of abuse, bestows some qualified praise 
on a single passage of ‘Christabel’— that 
beginning “Alas! they had been friends in 
youth,” &c. And in the ‘Spirit of the Age’ 
(1825) Hazlitt—his hatred of Coleridge having 
somewhat abated—allows that “in the ‘Chris- 
tabel ’ there is one splendid passage on divided 
friendship.” 

5. The strongest evidence of Hazlitt’s 
authorship, however, occurs in the closing 
paragraph of the article. There is a story 
which Hazlitt never tires of repeating, and 
which I will quote from ‘ My First Acquaint- 
ance,’ &c., because it is there most briefl 
told: “It was in this room fan “‘old- 
fashioned inn-parlour” at Linton] that we 
found a little worn-out copy of ‘ The Seasons’ 
lying in a window seat, whereupon Coleridge 
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exclaimed : ‘ 7Aat is true fame.’” This story 
of the book of verse “lying in the window of 
a solitary ale-house” reappears in the ‘ Lec- 
tures on the English Poets,’ and again in the 
* Political Essays.’ Now in the closing para- 
graph of the L£dinburgh article we find :— 
“There is really not one couplet...... which 
would be reckoned poetry, or even sense, 
were it found in the corner of a newspaper 
or upon the window of aninn.” (The italics 
are mine.) 

6. Lastly, the reviewer twits Coleridge 
with having apostatized to the Govern- 
ment to no practical (¢.¢, pecuniary) pur- 
pose—Southey, that is, has got the Laureate- 
ship, Wordsworth is a Stamp Distributor, 
but Coleridge has been left out to starve in 
the cold. And Hazlitt is never done harping 
upon this string. Take the following coon 
his review of the ‘Lay Sermon’ (‘ Political 
Essays,’ 1819) :— 

“* His imagination thus becomes metaphysical, his 
metaphysics fantastic...... his poetry prose, his prose 
yoetry, his politics turned—but not to account...... 

e gives up his independence of mind, and yet does 
not acquire independence of fortune.” 

Such are some of the grounds on which I 
believe that Hazlitt wrote the Edinburgh 
critique on ‘Christabel.’ Of the literary 
judgments delivered by Cot. Pripeaux I 
prefer to say nothing. 

“So wide indeed is the chasm between this 

ntleman’s poetical creed and mine, that so far 
rom being able to join hands, we could scarce make 
our voices intelligible to each other; and to bridge 
it over would require more time, skill, and power 
than I believe myself to possess.”—‘ Biographia,’ 
1817, i. 96 
The reviser who could forbear to strike his 
pen through a sentence which characterizes 
the ‘Poems’ of 1797—including (to say nothing 
of others) the ‘ Lines composed at Clevedon,’ 
the ‘ Dedication,’ and the verses ‘On Leaving 
a Place of Residence’—as “juvenile balder- 
dash” is surely in a condition of hopeless 
dyspathy towards Coleridge. Meanwhile, the 
lovers of the great poet may console them- 
selves with the reflection that, whatever 
harm comes by such excursions in criticism, 
the sufferer assuredly will not be Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Tuomas Hutcutnson. 


Lincurstic Curtosities S. x. 245, 397, 
456 ; xi. 34).—The meaning “to eat” of the 
word schaffen is not limited to Dutch, but 
occurs also in German. Sanders (* Worter- 


buch der deutschen Sprache,’ vol. ii. p. 882) 
defines it as essen, Mahlzeit halten, and refers 
to examples of its use with this meaning by 
In the same place 


Bobrik and Gerstiicker. 


Sanders makes reference to Schweinichen, who 
uses the noun Schaffen with the meaning of 
“food.” It should be added that, contrary 
to what might be inferred from the discussion 
in these columns, the ‘Century’ and the 
‘Standard’ recognize “scoff” with the mean- 
ing “to eat hastily,” “to devour,” “to eat 
voraciously.” Cuartes Bunpy WILSON. 

The State University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa. 

SPOTLESS HONOUR,” &c. (9 S. xi. 87) 
—Some years ago I copied the following from 
a monument in Newington Church, Kent :— 

Lieutenant Henry Lynch Brockman, 3rd son of 
James Drake a hs Esq., of Beachborough, 
died at Elvas, 1809. 

Forgive, blest Shade, the tributary Tear 
That mourns thy exit from a World like this; 
Forgive the Wish that would have kept thee here 
And stayed thy Progress to the Realms of Bliss. 
Such spotless Honour, such Ingenuous Truth, 
Such boundless ardour in the bloom of youth, 
So mild, so gentle, so Composed a Mind, 
To such heroick Warmth and Courage joined : 
Alas! cut off in Youthful Glory’s Pride, 
He unrepining for his Country died. 

R. J. FyxMore. 


These lines, written by George, Lord 
Lyttelton, were inscribed on the column at 
Stowe referred to in the article on Thomas 
Grenville in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxiii. 
p. 132. Pror. Laventon will find the full 
inscription in Lipscomb’s ‘ Hist. and Antiq. of 
the County of Buckingham’ (1847), vol. iii. 
pp. 101-2. G. F. R. 

(These lines are attributed to Anne Steele. 
authorities at 8 S. x. 248.] 

Tue Core (9 §, x. 285, 374, 495 ; xi. 93).— 
Mr. Marruews should, in fairness, give his 
authority as publicly as he made his state- 
ment. It will be found, I think, that (with a 
few solitary exceptions) the cope has only 
been worn in our days by a celebrant in the 
Church of England in the case of one or two 
bishops, by them only in their cathedrals, 
and not often or recently. It has not been 
done, as Mr. Matruews alleged, in “many 
churches,” nor has it becomea ‘‘ practice” ; 
and no such practice “ prevails” ~— others. 


C. B. 


I venture to call the attention of those 
interested in the above subject to an article 
in the Dublin Review, vol. exx. pp. 17-37 
(January, 1897), called ‘The Origin of the 
Cope as a Church Vestment,’ by Mr. Edmund 
Bishop. Mr. Bishop’s name has a European 
reputation, and will be a guarantee that the 
article gives us some part of the fruit of a life 
devoted to most accurate research in all 
branches of liturgiology. The article is 
summed up at the end by twelve “ categorical 
statements.” Nos. 9 and 10, I think, will 
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add to statements which have been made in 
former communications on this subject :— 

“9. The cope has retained not merely its old | 
shape, but its old use. In its origin it was a vest- 
ment, the use of which was restricted to no particu- 
lar order of the clergy, but, as now, could be worn 
by any order, from the highest to the lowest cleric ; 
in fact, it was sometimes worn (as it still is) by 
persons who are not clerics at all. 

“10. To go back no further than the date at 
which the cope is first brought by ritual theorists 
into the category of church vestments inthe twelfth 
and in the following centuries, the chasuble was the 
vestment spec itic ally assigned to the priest for the 
saying of Mass. 

STRATTON-ON-THE-F OssE. 


Heriot (9 S. x. 228, 333, 433, 497 ; xi. 75) 
—l have in my strong-room scores of leases 
in which the lessee covenants to pay a 
‘*heriot” on the decease of each “life” on 
which his term depends. In this part (West 
Cornwall) the amount is generally small, 10s. 
or l/., and the tenant gets no new advantage. 
Where a new life is nominated on a payment, 
the payment is larger and is called . “fine.” 

GREC. 


Ropert Dopstey ix. 228 ; x. 272).— 
After writing my former reply, it occurred to 
me that of all the authorities I had seen, not 
one referred in any way to the newspapers of 
that date, where naturally one would expect 
to find any obituary notices. This induced 
me to look up the collections in the British 
Museum and Guildhall libraries, with the 
following result :— 

London Evening Post from Tuesday, 25 Sept., to 
Thursday, 27 Sept., 1764.—‘* On Sunday last died, 
on a visit at the Rev. Mr. Spence’s at Durham, 
Mr. Robert Dodsley, late an eminent Bookseller, in 
Pall Mall” 

St. James's 3 Chronicle from Tuesday, 25 Sept., to 
Thursday, 27 Sept., 1764.—‘* A few days since, died, 
at Durham, the ingenious Mr. Dodsley, late a Book- 
seller in Pall Mall.” 

Lloyd's Evening Post from Wednesday, 26 Sept., 
to Friday, 28 Sept., 1764.—‘t Died September 23rd, 
Mr. Robert Dodsley, on a visit to the Rev. Mr. 
Spence’s, at Durham, late aconsiderable Bookseller, 
in Pall Mall.’ 

Public Advertiser, Friday, 28 Sept., 1764.—‘* On 
Sunday last, died, on a visit to the Rev. Mr. 
Spence’s, at Durham, Mr. Robe rt Dodsley, late an 
eminent Bookseller, in Pall Mall.” 


Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, Friday, 
Sept. 28th, 1764.—‘‘On Sunday last, died, on a 
visit to the Rev. Mr. Spence’s at Durham, Mr. 


Robert Dodsley, author of *Cleone,’ ‘ The Toy shop, 

‘The King and the Miller of Mans field,’ and 
several other pieces of a moral tendency, and late | 
an eminent Bookseller, in Pall Mall.” 

Local Records and Historic Register of Remark- 
able Events: Northumberland and Durham,’ &c., 
by John Sykes (Newcastle, 1833).—‘‘ Sept., 1764. 
Died, at the Rev. Mr. Spence’s in the City of Dur- 
ham, Mr. Robert Dodsley, one of the most eminent 
booksellers in London, &c. His remains, which 


were interred on the 25th, lie under an altar tomb 
| in the Cathedral church yard.” 

The above dates, which are corroborated 
lin the Zondon and Scots magazines, 
think clearly show the 23rd to be the most 
feasible; all theother authorities I have named 
are practically untrustworthy. Gent. Mag., 
vol. xxxiv. 1764 (the same year), which ought 
to be correct, gives the date 25th; vol. liii. 
1783, some twenty years after, the epitaph 
appears, “In the abbey chureh at Durham,” 
23 September. It would be interesting to 
know how it was obtained, and if it is still in 
existence. In the old style of type it would 
be easy to confuse the 3's and 5’s. The most 


| inexplicable is the Harleian Society’s ‘Register 


of the Cathedral Church at Durham,’ which 
one would think should be correct ; it gives 
the date as the 26th, and spells the name 
Doddesley, and in a foot-note the editor 
refers the reader to the ‘ D.N.B,’ 

The number of discrepancies in this and 
other works is caused o the habit men 
have of blindly following one another with 
a carelessness in looking into facts which 
is still prevalent. 

Cuas. G. 


47. Darnley Road, Hackney. 


There is a short memoir of Dodsley in the 
‘Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography’ 
(n.d. on the title-page, but probably published 
about 1865). In Howitt’s‘ Visits to Remark- 
able Places,’ published originally in 1841, is 
the following mention of him and his tomb 
in the cathedral yard at Durham :— 

“But there is one grave that arrested my steps 
and seized on my attention more vividly than any 
of them. It was the tomb of Robert Dodsley, the 
author of ‘The Economy of Human Life,’ of The 
Toyshop,’ and various other works. Who in his 
youth has not read and reread ‘The Economy of 
Human Life,’ and faithfully held it to be the work 
of some holy Brahmin, as it professed to be? How 
many miniature copies of that little volume are 
there still scattered about in country houses and in 
the drawers of pious ladies, old and youne. and of 
pious and poetical boys to boot !”—Vol. ii. p. 52. 

The epitaph as given on p. 273 of the 
last volume of ‘N. & Q.’ is quoted, and 
by way of comment it is added: ‘* His name, 
a single line from the ‘Economy, and the 
date of his death were worth a dozen of it” 
(p. 53). The date of the first edition of 
Visits to Remarkable Places’ is 1841, and 
| William Howitt probably saw the tomb 
little before that time. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SMITHERS. 


HELLEQUIN AND HIS xi. 
108, 174, 271, 355, 430).—There is an article 
in the current number of the Quarterly Review 
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on ‘The Evolution of Harlequin,’ 
the origin of that 


in which 


eapering varlet, 
Arrayed in blue and white and scarlet, 
anni brown of slipper as of hat! 
with whom we are familiar on the stage at 
Christmas-time, is traced back to an extra- 
ordinarily remote antiquity. The concluding 


paragraph of the article may be quoted as | 
embodying the result of the author’s research: | 


shrouded in his mask of in- 
visibility, wearing sometimes ‘a blue mantle with 
golden spangles,’ as was the case with Wodan, 
wielding a rod of magic potency that causes things 
to vanish away and transports the souls of mortals 
to the under-world ; in Yama and Aerlik-khan, in 
Hellekin and Herlikin, in the Pied Piper and the 
Erlking, which share in all these characteristic 
features to a greater or less degree: and in the 
eddying whirlwind, which is so widely held to be 
an ‘afrit’ demon or tricksy spirit gliding across the 
plain—in all these we recognize the elements out of 
v hic h our dancing harlequin, with his black visor, 
his motley coat, his thaumaturgic sword and grace- 
ful circumvolutions, has been evolved in the lapse 
of time after many strange transformations.” 

It is indeed a far cry from Aerlik-khan, the 
grim Pluto of Thibetan superstition, and 
Yama, the dread impersonation of death in 
ancient India, to the lively figurant of our 
Christmas pantomime ; and yet the two long- 
divorced ideas were once before brought 
together again by an obscure French dra- 
matist, Thomas 8S. Gueulette, who, probably 
wiser than he himself knew, entitled a comedy 
which he produced at Paris in 1719 ‘ Arlequin- 
Pluto’ (p. 482). Joun Hess. 


IsaABELLA Cotour (9 xi. 49).—D'Tsraeli, 
in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ says :— 

“Fashions have frequently originated from cir- 
cumstances as silly as the following one. Isabella, 
daughter of Philip II.. and wife of the Archduke 
Albert. vowed not to change her linen till Ostend 
was taken. This siege. unluckily for her comfort, 
lasted three years ; and the supposed colour of the 
archduchess’s linen gave rise to a fashionable colour. 
hence called I'Isabeau, or the Isabella, a kind of 
whitish-yellow-dingy “ (ed. 1843, p. 78). 

J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


According to the gossip of 1694, as recorded 
by Abraham de la Pryme in the ‘ Diary’ pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society (1870), there 
was another royal lady as rashly insanitary 
as any Isabella :— 

“It is very credibly and certainly reported that 
the King of France sayd to King James, after some 
complements when they first met, ‘Come, come, 
King James, sit down here at my right hand, I'll} 
make your enemys your footstool!’ &c. But this 
he sayd after that he was a little pacify'd. But at 


“In the wind-god, 


first of all, when he heard that the king was driven 
out of his dominions, he was in an exceeding great 
rage, and, drawing his sword, he swore by the blood 
of Christ that he would never put it up till he had 


re-established King James on his throne; and the 
queen swore that she would never put off her smock 
till she either see or heard that that was done.” 
Who was this queen? 
Marquise de Maintenon? 
died in 1683, and Louis XIV. 
in 1684. 


She who had been 
Marie Thérése 
remarried early 
St. SwItTHrn. 


Tue CentriruGcat (9S. x. 366).— 

** Apropos of ‘ Looping the Loop’ at the Aquarium 
and the Topsy Turvy Railway at the Crystal 
Palace, Mr. Joseph Arnold Cave, one of the few 
veterans who have lived and can speak of over 
half a century’s experience in the entertainment 
world, writes: ‘This now great novelty was first 
introduced in London about sixty years ago in a 
building called Duburg’s Waxwork Exhibition, 
Windmill Street, Haymarket, on the site of which 
now stands the palatial Lyons’s restaurant. The 
public failing cotehe on this topsy- -turvy machinery, 
if was taken down to a place of amusement in 
Rotherhithe, called the St. Helena Gardens, and 
there stood er a very considerable period. Both 
gardens and the heel-overhead arrangement failing 
to attract, they were swept away to make room for 
building purposes. I never heard of an accident 
ocenrring to any of the few who went on this 
exciting journey prior to its present uses.’ "’—Stage, 
7 August, 1902, p. 13. 

The rest of the letter relates the history 
of the Windmill Street Theatre, afterwards 
Laurent’s Casino, next the Argyll Rooms, 
then the Trocadero, now Lyons’s Restaurant. 
I recollect the railway standing in the 
gardens about 1860, and should like to know 
where it is now, and when the gardens were 
closed. ApRIAN WHEELER. 

Bermondsey. 


“Loon-sLtatt” (9 xi. 127).—Thirteen 
pence halfpenny was formerly hangman’s 
wages, and became also a jocular byname for 
the official himself (ide Halliwell), as shown 
in the phrase quoted by Mr. Braptey— 
“ Loon-slatt, a Thirteen Pence half Penny ”— 
and repeated by Bailey with the spelling 
“Loon Slate.” The Scottish mark or merk 
was worth 134d. sterling, but Brewer in his 
‘Phrase and Fable’ says that James decreed 
that “the coin of silver called the mark-piece 
shall be current within the kingdom at the 
value of 134d.” 

“ Loon-slatt,” 
latt,” like many 


or rather perhaps “ Loon’s- 
other terms in the old 
canting glossaries, seems to hail from Scot- 
land, a noted gipsy habitat. “Loon” is quite 
Scottish, and all that need be said of it here 
is that 134d. was the hangman’s fee for 
dispatching a proletarian or loon. “ Latt” 
I take to be identical with “lacht,” a fine 
see Jamieson). For the questionable “ slatt ” 
I can suggest nothing as to its meaning. 
Since writing the above I have recon- 
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sidered my opinion that the hangman is 

meant. Such a meaning is possible. but it 

is safer to regard “ loon-slatt ” as a cant term 

for the Scottish coin. F. ADAMs. 
115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


“Slatt” is said in some old slang dic- | 
tionaries to mean a half-crown. If this be 
correct, “loon’s-slat” would be a coin such 
as would be mistaken by a loon for a half- 
crown. The old Scots coin, a merk, was 
worth thirteen pence halfpenny. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 

“Ourtstrip ” (9 S. xi. 48).—The expression | 
quoted by Dr. Murray appears from the | 
context to have been used [ Henry James 
Byron, the dramatist, who was a friend of 
W. C. Hazlitt, and I should gather from the 
passage that it occurred in conversation, 
perhaps with Hazlitt himself, and was not 
quoted from any of his writings. 

H. J. B. Crements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


“ TyPULATOR ” (9 S. x. 428, 516; xi. 72).— 
In Ruggle’s Latin comedy ‘Ignoramus, 
which was twice acted at Cambridge before 
James I. in the second decade of the seven- 
teenth century, we find this word mentioned: 

Vinee. O sir, I perceive you are mine own 
countryman, I have Patin to make, for God's sake 
help me. What's Latin for an Alehouse-Keeper ? 

Ignoramus. Tiplator cervisi, boy. 

Actus V. scena x., Editio sexta. 
monasterll, MDCCXXXI. 
Joun T. Curry. 

WITNESSING BY Sicns (9 S. xi. 109).—I 
have lately examined an attested copy of a 
will relating to a charity connected with 
this parish, dated 1710, bearing two similar 
signs to those mentioned by Mr. Francis R. 
Rusuton. There are four signatures in all, 
the testator and three witnesses. One of 
the latter is the incumbent, and he and the 
testator were able to write. The two 
remaining witnesses sign by marks, one 
being a line with three strokes drawn 
through it, and the other a circle within a 
circle. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire 


West- 


Signs of this kind were commonly used in 
former days in place of the cross which has 
now become almost universal. I have many 
documents so signed among my family papers. 
I think the signs went out of use, and were 
replaced by the cross, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. I apprehend that | 
they were of the same character as merchants’ | 
marks and swan-marks. Whether they were | 
hereditary I will not venture to say; but 
there is evidence that they were often indi- 


vidual, not varied as the fancy of the hour 
dictated. Epwarp PEAcocK. 
Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Tue Mirre (9 S. viii. 324, 493, 531; ix. 


| 174, 334, 397,496 ; x. 190, 290, 370, 435).—With 


reference to the use of the mitre in the 
Anglican Church, it is, I think, worth noting 
that neither at the Coronation of Edward VIL. 
nor at the enthronement of the new Arch 
bishop of Canterbury did any bishop or 
archbishop wear a mitre. This would seem 
to point out that though individual bishops 
here and there may wear this headdress, the 
Anglican Church does not recognize it as 
yart of the essential ornaments of her bishops. 
Neither of the archbishops wears a mitre. nor 
has any Archbishop of Canterbury or York 
worn one within living memory so far as I 
have been able to discover. 
Freperick T. HIBGAME. 
[We cannot insert any more on this subject.] 


Annie oF Toaravu (9 xi. 7, 91).—The 
song ‘Aennchen von Tharau’ was rendered 
into literary German by Herder in his‘ Volks- 
lieder,’ 1778, from the Low German original, 
‘Anke van Tharau, by Simon Dach (1605- 
1659). Dach wrote it in 1637 for his friend, 
a clergyman named Portatius, on the occasion 
of the latter's marriage to Anna Neander, 
the daughter of a pastor of Tharau, in what 
is now the province of East Prussia. 

According to Arthur Kopp, the metre of 


‘the song, and perhaps part of the thought 


and of the words, were evidently borrowed 
by Dach from a Low German song (since 
lost), “Allemahl allemahl geyt et so to,” which 
was sung among the people at wedding 
festivals. The application to Annie of Tharau 
was, of course, original with Simon Dach. 
There is nothing in the simple circumstances 
of the writing of ‘Anke van Tharau’ to 
warrant the fanciful stories of the love of the 
»0et himself for the fair Annie that arose 
ater, and found literary expression in a 
comedy by Willibald Alexis and in a lyric 
opera by H. Hoffman and R. Fels. 

Facts concerning the song and a reprint of 
Dach’s Low German original may be found 
in F. M Boéhme’s ‘ Volkstiimliche Lieder der 
Deutschen im 18 und 19 Jahrhundert,’ 
Leipsic, 1895, pp. 288-90, and in the German 
literary journal Huphorion, vol. vii. pp. 319- 
324 (by A. Kopp). 

ALLYN WILLIAMS. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Annie of Tharau was a real person. She 


was the daughter of Andreas Neander, pastor 
in the little town of Tharau, in East Prussia, 
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about ten miles south of Kénigsberg. The 
2am ‘Aennchen von Tharau’ was written 
y Simon Dach, and dedicated to her on the 
occasion of her marriage to Pastor Johann 
Portatius in 1637. There is a tradition that 
Dach was in love with her, but the fact is 
that he had simply been a student friend of 
Portatius, and as such wrote the poem. The 
first six lines of the original poem are as 
follows :— 
Anke van Tharau ész, de my gefillt, 
Se isz mihn Lewen, mihn Goet on mihn Gélt. 
Anke van Tharau heft wedder eer Hart 
Op my geréchtet én Léw’ on én Schmart. 
Anke van Tharau mihn Rihkdom, mihn Goet, 
Du mihne Seele, mihn Fleesch on mibn Bloet. 
Fuller information may be obtained from 
‘Simon Dach, seine Freunde, und Johann 
Réling,’ vol. xxx. in Kiirschner’s ‘ Deutsche 
National-Litteratur,” pp. xiii, 106, and 107. 
CHARLES Bunpy WILSsoN. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


‘Hymns ANCIENT AND Mopern’ (9 §. 
viii. 101, 230, 388; ix. 36; x. 432, 512; xi. 
77).—Dr. Isaac Watts, in his ‘Advertisement 
to the Readers’ of his ‘Psalms,’ dated 1 Decem- 
ber, 1718, makes no allusion to altering or 
adding to the author’s words (I suppose he 
did not contemplate such an enormity) ; but, 
with regard to omissions, he says :— 

** Lf the Psalm be too long for the Time or Custom 
of Singing, there are Pauses in many of them, at 
which you may properly rest ; or you may leave out 
those Verses which are included in Crotchets [ ] 


without disturbing the Sense: Or in some Places | 


you may begin to sing at a Pause. Do not always 
confine yourselves to six Stanzas, but sing seven or 
eight, rather than confound the Sense, and abuse 
the Psalm in solemn Worship.” 

W. S. 


Krerr, Krev, Krew (9"" S. xi. 8, 31).—The 
second rendering is, I think, the nearest 
approach to the Russian, while the third is 
a Germanized form which, to an unsophisti- 
cated English reader, would rather suggest 


our own botanical gardens than the holy | 


city of St. Viadimir. Gibbon’s “ Kiow” would 
be unintelligible to a Russian, but by the 
complicated law of permutations of letters 
Russian written ¢ sometimes becomes 0 (e.¢., 
“begone,” is pronounced posho/). 
-rof. Morfill writes, with reference to ff 
or vi— 

“Generally they [Slavonic proper names] are 
treated among us as a mere jargon and written at 
random; thus the same person will frequently be 
found writing Gortchakoff and Woronzow, although 
the termination is identical in both.” —‘ Early 
Slavonic Literature,’ Preface. 

Woronzow is a Germanized spelling of the 
celebrated Russian name pronounced Voront- 


| sv. The “terrible Tsar” was Ivan Vasilie- 
vitch, sometimes written Wassiljewitch. In 
many histories he is called “John Basilowitz.” 
Referring to a kindred language, I ask how 
many lovers of his compositions know how to 
yronounce the name of the Chekh Dvorak? 
Polish names, again (e.g., Mickiewicz), are 
unrecognizable, and appear unpronounceable. 
Some authorized canons for transliteration of 
Slavonic words seem to be urgently required, 
as Mr. ARMSTRONG’s query hints. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Brixton Hill. 


The reply to the question “Are we right, 
or the French, or the Germans?” is that all 
three are right. Kieff and Kiev are right for 
English and French. The first represents 
the Russian sound, the second the Russian 
spelling. Kieff and Kiev are to one another 
as Mannering and Mainwaring. Kiew is 
right for Germans, because their final w is 
like English #  Kiew is not right for 
Englishmen. An Englishman may appro- 
— write either Kieff or Kiev, but if 
1e writes Kiew he betrays ignorance. Gib- 
bon’s Kiow is not Russian, but Polish. I may 
add that all the above forms are dissyllabic, 
and that the stress is always on the first 
vowel. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG gives us excellent reasons 
for the correct spelling Kieff. May I ask 
why he calls this form “ uncouth,” and why 
he gives it as an example of a “quick sense 
of what is elegant” that the French “have 
| followed the Latin word Kiovia”? I should 
have thought that it was quite as elegant to 
be correct as to follow a barbarous medieval 
spelling. CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


Why not generally adopt the spelling of 
the Russians themselves? If they want to 
transcribe the name of their ancient and 
glorious southern capital in our Latin 
characters, it is usually written Kiev by 
them, according to the French spelling, as 
| Prof. Morfill informs us. Perhaps the most 
accurate way of transcribing it in English 
might be Keeyeff (corresponding with a 
| second German spelling Kijew, and the Polish 
|spelling Kijow). But who would like to 
accept such an awkward form ? H. K. 


“ Peace, RETRENCHMENT, AND Rerorm ” (9% 
S. x. 348, 412, 496).—These words were in- 
scribed under the Three Polar Stars on the 
banner of Tittlebat Titmouse, successful 
candidate for the corrupt borough of Yatton 
in the unreformed Parliament (see Warren’s 
‘Ten Thousand a Year’). Lord John Russell, 
in his speech on the ministerial plan of 
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Parliamentary reform, delivered in the House 
of Commons 1 March, 1831, alluded to the 
borough of Gatton, where the right of election 
lay in the hands of freeholders and house- 
holders paying scot and lot, but the only 
elector was Lord Monson, who returned two 
members. 

“‘The most serious difficulties and the greatest 
perils which the new ministry encountered arose 
out of their financial measures. On this subject 
the expectations of their followers had been highly 
raised. At the last general election ‘retrenchment’ 
had figured on their banners side by side with 
‘reform.’ ”—Molesworth, ‘ History of the Reform 
Bill of 1832,’ p. 98. 

AprIAN WHEELER. 

Bermondsey. 


“ (9 xi. 47).— 
The wind is rollicking about to-day, 
Wild, but not stormy, kissing every feature 
Of loveliness, that on in its way. 
ohn Clare’s MS. Poems. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


According to Butler the existence of an 
abstract implies a concrete, and this may be 
found in an old song entitled ‘The Gipsy 
King,’ which used to be popular ezrca 1844:— 

Tis I am a gipsy king, 
And where is a hing like me? 
No trouble my dignities bring, 
None other is half so free. 
He is then described as a “rollicking Romany.” 
Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Crry or THE VIOLET Crown (9 S. xi. 108). 
— When Athens became illustrious its citizens 
repudiated their Ionian origin. This seems 
to be the only reason for the punning deri- 
vation of its antonomastic designation from 
ion, violet ; whereby the artistic susceptibili- 
ties of the Athenians were doubtless peculiarly 

ratified. See Duruy, ‘ Hist. Greece, ed. 
Mahaffy, i. 510; and also Brewer, ‘ Reader's 
Handbook,’ where references to Aristophanes 
may be found. J. Dormer. 


If Mr. Watson had referred to the indexes 
of ‘N. & Q.’ he need not have sent his query. 
He will find a very full reply in 4% 8. xii. 
496 ; 5" §. 1. 93 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Latin Conversation (9 S. x. 407, 452; 
xi. 13)—Apathy has long since killed this 
once laudable practice; [ mean apud nos 
Anglos—or Britannos, as the phrase suits. 
Spasmodic efforts, however praiseworthy, are 
foredoomed to failure. Witness the Vuntius 
Latinus Internationalis and Post Prandium 
in the early nineties ; the first reached four | 


numbers, the second one only. Dr. Stander 
was simply beating the air when, by his 
excellent initiative, he sought to quicken 
interest amongst us in the flexibility of the 
Latin tongue. Our seats of learning ignored 
the attempt, and a general indifference 
frowned it out of existence. This is not to 
our credit. There is something more in a 
nation’s life than adding “field to field” or 
expanding commerce. It is doubtful whether 
the patronage of royalty or the example of 
an Erasmus redivivus would give to us what 

continental colleges and seminaries enjoy. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


IrETON Famiry (9 x. 508; xi. 93).— 
The following extracts from the registers of 
St. Bartholomew the Less, London, will show 
that Lord Mayor Ireton was married and 
had issue, and presumably his own burial 
there in 1689/90 as ‘‘ Esq.,” inasmuch as his 
knighthood by the Protector would be ignored 
after the Restoration :— 

Burials. 

1656, June 11. Dorothy, da. of John Ireton, Alder- 
man of London. 

1656/7, March 11. A young child of Mr. Alderman 
Ireton, bur* in y* chancell. Her name was Jane 
{entered again in vol. iii., where her mother’s name 
is given as ** Easter’ }. 

1658, May 7. The Lady Ireten [entered again in 
vol. iii. as “‘Sir John Ireton’s Lady”), bur* in y* 
chancel, out ef Warwick Lane. 

wae eg 24. A child of Lady Ireton’s, bur‘ in y* 
chancel. 

1663, July 4. Esquire Lreton’s eldest son buried, 

1689 90, March 16. John Ireton, Esq. 

1710. Nov. 13. German Ireton, of Gray’s Inn, Esq., 
was bur“ in the church. 

This last entry, however, does not refer to 
any of the alderman’s children, but is doubt- 
less that of “Jerman Ireton, son and heir of 
Jerman Ireton, Esqg., of London,” who was 
admitted to Gray’s ioe 8 December, 1664. 

G. E. C. 


*‘NoBILIAIRE DE NoRMANDIE’ (9 §S. xi 
109).—-Ogilvy intended to have published 
this work in six volumes, but only the first 
appeared (see Lorenz, ‘Catalogue Général de 
la Librairie Francaise,’ &c., tom. iii. p. 604). 


|The author's other works are the following : 
|‘ Nobiliaire de Guyenne et de Gascogne,’ 


Bordeaux, 1856; the ‘ Livre d'Or de la No- 
blesse d’Austrasie, Belgique, Néerlande, Alle- 


, magne, Rhénane. France Orientale et Septen- 


trionale,’ Bruxelles, 1861; and ‘Les Con- 
quérantsd’ Angleterre, ou Lignagesd’Outremer 
de 1066 a 1204.’ G. Ogilvy, London, 1867, also 
incomplete. That Ogilvy was a native of 
Great Britain is proved by the following 
passage, which occurs in the preface of the 
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last-mentioned work, which is dated from 
Museum Street, Bloomsbury :— 

* P.\S.—Je dois des excuses au public pour ne pas 
avoir écrit ce livre en la langue de mon pays. Deux 
raisons sont opposées. La premiére, c'est que 
le manuscrit, terminé depuis plusieurs années, 
devait étre écrit en francais pour former (ce A quoi 
il était destiné) un vrai appendage & mon ‘ Nobili- 
aire de Normandie’; la seconde, c’est que la langue 
anglaise n’aurait pas se — aisément a l’ortho- 
graphie des noms dont ce livre traite.” 

* Les Conquérants d’Angleterre’ was privately 
printed and published by subscription. In 
1869 Ogilvy, who was then residing in the 
Fulham Road, issued a prospectus, with a 
list of the subscribers to the work. 

S. J. ALDRICH. 

New Southgate. 


A Frenchman, presumably of Scotch ex- 
traction, Gabriel O’Gilvy, lived and died in 
London. He was a regular worker at the 
British Museum, and would doubtless be 
remembered by any of the Reading-Room 
officials of about the period 1864 who may 
still be living. I have his manuscript refer- 
ence. book, ‘ Héraldique dans le_ British 
Museum,’ arranged under names of places, 
with the names of works relating to them 
and their press-marks. “ Normandie” was 
evidently his chief study, for there are more 
entries under that heading than under any 
other, his own ‘ Nobiliaire’ (1864) being in- 
cluded among them. The press-mark was then 
9917, gg. He has more entries relating to 
Normandy than are to be found in Gattield 
(1892). Iam not aware that a second volume 


of the ‘ Nobiliaire’ was published. L. C. 


“ Honest” Eprrapus S. x. 306, 375).— 
The epitaph quoted by Mr. MacMicnaer 
from Hackett’s collection was written ‘ upon 
Mr. Ashton, a conformable citizen,” by Rich- 
ard Crashaw, consists of thirty-six lines, and 
begins thus :— 

The modest front of this small floor. 
One would like to know if it was ever 
transferred to stone, and if so where; and a 
biographical notice of the deceased is a deside- 
ratum. 

Mr. William Andrews’s volume of ‘ Curious 
Epitaphs’ contains several “honest” speci- 
mens (see pp. 22, 46, 49, 51, 64, 102), of which 
[ would specially notice two. The first is on 
a miller. Edward Swair, who died on 16 June, 
1781 and was buried in Rotherham Church- 
yard, Yorkshire : 

Here lies a man which Farmers lov’d, 
W ho always to them constant proved ; 
Dealt with freedom, Just and Fair— 
An honest miller all declare. 


“An honest miller hath a golden thumb,” 


says the proverb, but honesty was not pre- 
dicable of Chaucer’s golden-thumbed one. 

The other epitaph is on the “ honest soldier” 
of Mr. MacMIcHaet’s article—an epitaph put 
in place of an older inscription in Winchester 
Churchyard, which stated that this son of 
Mars “died of a violent fever contracted by 
drinking small beer when hot the 12th of 
May, 1764, aged 26 years.” The memorial 
verses that followed concluded :— 

Soldiers, be wise from this untimely fall, 

And when ye’re hot, drink strong, or none at all. 
The attribution of antipyretic properties to 
strong as compared with small beer provokes 
scepticism ; but the advice to abstain is 
excellent. F. ADAMs. 


Wiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Hierurgia Anglicana. Edited by Rev. Vernon 

Staley. Part Il. (Moring.) 

Wirk this volume of documents and extracts illus- 
trative of the ceremonial of the Anglican Church 
since the Reformation Mr. Vernon Staley initiates 
a new “Library of Liturgiology and Ecclesiology 
for English Readers.” The ‘ Hierurgia Anglicana’ 
was originally produced by the Cambridge Camden 
Society so far back as 1848, when the editor-in- 
chief was the late Rev. J. F. Russell. The matter 
it contains is of permanent interest, and is now 
re-edited by Mr. Staley, who is an expert on these 
questions, with enlargements, revisions, and fresh 
illustrations. The object of the book is to gather 
from all quarters, Puritan and Catholic, a number of 
typical extracts which serve to show post-Reforma- 
tion usages with regard to rites and ceremonies, and 
thus, by a consensus of evidence, to establish that 
many things not prescribed or forbidden in the 
rubrics were continuously retained in public wor- 
ship with the sanction of the Reformers them- 
selves, and consequently that a full and ornate 
ritual is not inconsistent with thorough loyalty to 
the Church’s teaching. ‘‘ We take our stand on 
the ground,” says the preface, “‘held by Andrewes, 
Bancroft, Laud, Wren, Montague, and their fellow 
confessors, and we claim, with them, for the English 
Church, the revival of all the vestments and orna- 
ments to which, it can be proved, she is justly 
entitled.” 

The present instalment of the work has to do 
with fonts, chancels, altars, vestments, and church 
furniture, which are all copiously illustrated with 
quotations. The editor has not thought it a part of 
his duty to explain the meaning of some of the ob- 
solete terms occurring, which we think a mistake— 
eg., “aire,” a part of the furniture of the altar—a 
tine covering for the chalice —a word the more 
necessary to be explained as it is misrendered in so 
common a book as Hook's ‘Church Dictionary’ (four- 
teenth edition). Layres,’ “leires,”’ a word for 
some articles of Communion plate, looks like an old 
form of “ledgers,” but the meaning is not obvious. 
Mr. Staley would hardly contend that every eccle- 
siastical custom which has once been in use should 
(or might) be retained still; otherwise fonts might 
be boarded in within doors securely locked, for fear 
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that weak and superstitious people should use the 
hallowed water for magical purposes, and persons 
not actually communicating would tind the doors 
of the chancel carefully shut against them as out- 
siders, which was Bishop Montague’s practice. 
Both these usages are mentioned here. 


The Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Harold Baker. (Bell & Sons.) 
Mr. Baker’s volume ranks with the accounts of 
the minsters of Beverley and Wimborne, Tewkes- 
bury Abbey, &c., in the series annexed to the 
histories of cathedrals. Beautiful as is the situa- 
tion of the church and noble as are its propor- 
tions, it is scarcely entitled to rank with those 
exquisite piles. It is, however, an object of more 
frequent pilgrimage than any, and we should sup- 
pose, though we have no statistics, that for one 
visitor attracted to Ely or Peterborough a score 
—perhaps a hundred—flock to Stratford. Not 
avowedly a guide to the Shakespearian associations 
of Strattord is this, yet Shakespeare dominates the 
whole book, which, in addition to architectural and 
ecclesiastical details concerning the church, follows 
his footsteps wherever any traces are left. Guides 
to Stratford are innumerable, but there is always 
place for another, and the present work, besides 
giving a history of the church, the restorations of 
which have been in the main judicious, supplies most 
of the information the travelling and enterprising 
American is likely to require. It has no fewer than 


By 


tifty-eight illustrations, principally from photo- | 


graphs by the author. 


Notre Dame de Paris. By Charles Hiatt. (Bell & 

Sons.) 

The Church and Abbey of Mont St. Michel. By 

H. J. L.d. Massé, M.A. (Same publishers.) 

To the series of “ Handbooks to Continental 
Churches” have been added two interesting 
volumes. The first deals with Notre Dame de 
Paris, which contests with the great churches of 
Rouen, already depicted, the palm of popularity in 
England. How much Victor Hugo's novel has 
contributed to English knowledge it is bootless to 
inquire. In spite of the mutilation to which, under 
the name of restoration, it has been subject, and of 
the desecration it has undergone, it is a lovely and 
an interesting building, worthy of the French 
capital, and stands about fifth in order of the great 
Gothic cathedrals of France, its superiors being 
those of Chartres, Reims, Amiens, and Bourges. ln 
point of architectural interest it is inferior to none 
its decorations being wonderfully elaborate and 
beautiful or fantastic. The carved figures are mar- 
vellous in workmanship, and the chimeras, as they 
are called, are among the quaintest products of 
medivval imagination. Forty-one illustrations 
present the exterior from various aspects and the 
interior, together with specimens of decoration. 
ln addition to a satisfactory account of the church 
as now existing, Mr. Hiatt tells what is known con- 
cerning buildings, pagan or Christian, previously 
situated on the same spot. 

The interest in Mont St. Michel is not wholly or 
even mainly ecclesiastical, and Mr. Masse’s book 
stands in a sense apart from other volumes of the 
series to which it belongs. Mont St. Michel is, 
however, a place of singular picturesqueness, beauty, 
and interest, and is one of the most delightful spots 
within easy reach of England. Comparisons between 
it and our own “‘ great vision of the guarded mount” 


will always offer an attraction to Englishmen. In its 
historical and descriptive aspects Mr. Massé’s book 
is alike excellent, and every visitor to St. Malo, 
whence Mont St. Michel can be best reached, should 
carry it in his pocket. 


Picturesque Old Houses; being the Impressions of a 
Wanderer off the Beaten Track. By Allan Fea, 
(Boustield & Co.) 

Mk. Fra’s account of his wanderings off the beaten 

track is full of interest, and may induce others to 

follow his plan of exploring nooks and corners of 
our old country. ‘The volume Mr, Fea modestly 
describes in his preface as “‘merely a record of 
sundry impressions coliected (mainly for my own 
amusement) from casual notes and sketches made 
at various times,” and he trusis that ‘* those who 
dip into these pages will not put me down as an 
egotist, for, 1 regret to say, the letter ‘1’ figures 
far too frequently to please me.” Mr. Fea starts 
on his rambles from the old town of Faversham, 
where the market square gives one a typical picture 
of an ancient town; thence to bredgar, **a sleepy- 
looking place with a tine grey old church,’’ where 
can be seen a barrel organ out of which the tunes 
for the hymus used to be ground. In the tower 
there are instructions “that the bell-ringers must 
not perform their duties with their hats on, and if 
they should swear the fine will be a penny.” The 
road between Maidstone and Ashtord is then 
explored. Leeds is visited, also its castle, which, 
though modernized, dates from Edward 1., with 
additions of Henry VIILL’s time. ‘This stately- 

looking mass of towers and turrets is retlected in a 

wide moat as clear as crystal. At Charing the 

ruins of the episcopal palace were visited. Mr. Fea 
then gives an account of a wandering into Sussex. 

From Hawkhurst to Lewes he found many good 

examples of Elizabethan domestic architecture, 

**rendered doubly attractive from the beautifully 

wooded country in which they are situate.” These 

included Batemans and Holmshurst. in this last 
there is a gallery seventy feet in length. Mr. Fea 
considers oue of the most picturesque of all the 

Sussex farmhouses to be Bolebrook, between Cow- 

den and Harttield. ‘The colour of these outbuildings 

is very pleasing to the eye; “nothing but age can 

impart to the red bricks that purple-grey tone which 

harmonizes so well with the moss and lichen.” 
Uther rambles include Hampshire, Berkshire, 

Oxtfordshire—indeed, one is tempted to exclaim, 

Where has not this industrious rambler been? A 

great addition to the volume is formed by the 

beautiful illustrations, exceeding 140 in number. 

We have derived so much pleasure trom this enter- 

taining book that we have a seltish feeling in wish- 

ing the author many more pleasant excursions. 


Tue current number of the Edinburgh contains 
two articles of permanent importance. I'he one on 
* Double Stars’ must have a lasting value, because 
it summarizes the knowledge at present possessed 
by the most advanced students on a subject which 
is at once the most fascinating and the most ditlicult 
in the whole range of astronomy. It is evidence of 
the vast distance we have passed in thought since 
the days of the French speculator who imagined 
that it would be for ever impossible to determine 
the movements and distance of the heavenly bodies, 
for now, though as yet we are but in the porch of 
the temple, we have fair reasons for hoping that the 
time is not very remote when we shall know much 
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more as to the relative motions of many of the 
* other suns” than the old astronomers did of those 
of the planets of our own system. Perhaps no more 
forcible example can be given than the foregoing 
of the extreme rashness of the persons who make 
up their minds to reject those things of which they 
are ignorant, and determine that no key can be 
found to unlock the secret chambers to which they 
have not access by men who are wiser or more 
fortunately situated than themselves. Double and 
even quadruple star systems are now demonstrated 
to exist in great numbers. It is not improbable, 
indeed, that a solitary sun, such as our own, may 
be a rarer object than those which form members 


of complex systems. It has been shown, too, 
that there are dark suns, circulating in com- 
panionship with their luminous brethren. Have 


these cooled down, or may we assume that they 
are in preparation for a time when they shall flash 
forth into radiant splendour? It has often been 
assumed that 
attended by a family of planets, therefore the other 
bright bodies we see on a starlight night have a 
like companionship. What light, we would fain 
know, does modern astronomy throw on this specu- 
lation? if the same law of gravitation pervades all 
space, as we have very strong reasons for believing 
that it does, would not the attendants on the 


feels it to have been, he fails to see how the author 
imagined that by observations made for a very 
limited time he could have fitted himself for probing 
some of the deepest mysteries of human life. The 
gossiping paper on Madame de Lieven is pleasant 
reading. ‘Those who survive who knew her will be 
glad to have old memories refreshed, but we doubt 
whether moderns, to whom she is but a tradition, 


| will value the description of her social charms, 


because our central luminary is | 


several members of the grouped stars be deflected | 


and distorted in a manner of which we have no 
example in our own portion of the universe? ‘The 
Progress of Medicine since 1803’ is a remarkable 
paper, which can only have been produced by a 
specialist who has made the history of his own 
branch of science a subject of long study. We are 
quite unable to criticize it effectively, but are bound 
to say that it leaves on our mind the impression of 
great knowledge excellently expounded. Hardly 
one of the discoveries which have so greatly im- 
proved the art of healing has been passed over in 
silence. We would especially direct attention to 
what is said of anesthetics and vivisection. In 
years gone by, as we well remember, a certain class 
of people found constant entertainment in jeering 
at those of their acquaintance who studied the 
lower forms of life. atemebeniete were the most 
favourite victims. The utter uselessness of their 
pursuit was an especial object of sarcasm. If any 
such obscurantists are still with us, they might 
possibly be benefited by what we are told here of 
the connexion between the mosquito and. malaria. 
The paper on ‘The Novels of Mr. Henry James’ is 
a critical estimate of a series of tales much admired 
in America, and, to a somewhat less extent, in this 
country. Great care has been taken, and no pre- 
judice is manifest; but we feel that the mass of 
iterature Mr. James has produced — somewhere 
near a hundred volumes—-is far too great to be dealt 
with satisfactorily in the pages the Edinburgh had 
at the disposal of the writer. ‘Emile Zola: ‘ Les 
Trois Villes,”’ is a study of works which, whatever 
we may think of them, undoubtedly show great 
power. We need not discuss the oft-debated ques- 
tion as to whether novels with a purpose are or are 
not good as works of art. The arguments on both 
sides have been exhausted. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to point out that those who are as far away 
as possible from each other in their social and 
religious convictions write and encourage literature 
of this kind. It is of the reviewer, not of the 


author, we are speaking when we say that, ad- 
mitting Zola’s deadly earnestness to all 


he 


picturesque as was her career. Her name, how- 
ever, can never fade entirely, for did she not intro- 
duce into this country the waltz in the year after 
the battle of Waterloo? 

Lire anp Works oF Jonn Hoppyer, R.A.,’ 
are to form the subject of an exhaustive monograph 
by Mr. William McKay and Mr. W. Roberts. This 
work will be the first attempt to represent Hoppner 
and his work adequately, will contain a great deal of 
new material, will be illustrated with about sixty 
large photogravure plates, and will be published 
jointly by Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. and Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. 

Messrs. Bett & Sons announce the forthcoming 
appearance of ‘ Art-Prices Current,’ a companion 
series to ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ edited, like that 
useful work, by Mr. J. H. Slater. 


AmonG the announcements of the Clarendon 
Press we note ‘The Medieval Stage,’ by E. K. 
Chambers ; a third series of * Studies in Dante,’ by 
Edward Moore, D.D. ; ‘ Elizabethan Critical Essays,’ 
by G. Gregory Smith, M.A. ; and ‘ Asser’s Life of 
King Alfred, with the Annals of St. Neots,’ edited 
by W. H. Stevenson, M.A. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 


| heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 


which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Mr. Stronach writes :—“‘ In my statement, anfe, 
p. 150, that Francis Bacon ‘for his education was 
mainly indebted to the watchful eyes of his father, 
Elizabeth's Lord Keeper, Edward VI.’s tutor, and 
“eminent in the whole circle of arts and learning,”’ 
the phrase ‘and his grandfather’ should have been 
inserted between ‘Keeper’ and ‘ Edward.’ Sir 
Anthony Cooke, to whom the words refer, was not 
the father, but the grandfather, of Francis Bacon.” 

ERRATUM. —Ante, p. 146, col. 1, 1. 2 from foot, for 
“*wheelad ” read whee/as. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to *“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C,. 
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Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The LIFE of GOSCHEN the PUBLISHER. AN AUTHOR at GRASS. 

The RED PAPER BOOK of COLCHESTER, The POETRY of WITHER. 

NEW NOVELS :—(The Little White Nun ; An Unwise Virgin ; The Magic of To-morrow ; Where Lies 
her Charm ? The Lucky Shot ; The Last Foray). 

MINOR BIOGRAPHY. TRANSLATIONS, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (F. C. G.’s Froissart; Gardiner’s History; Hazlitt on English Poets; 
Merejkowski on Tolstoy ; The Edinburgh Wav erley ; Booksof Reference ; The Woman’s Library ; 
Reprints ; Sydney University ; A French View of our Indian Empire). . 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

MR. R_ H. STODDAKD’S MANUSCRIPTS; The METRICAL FORM of FITZGERALD; The 
PUBLISHING SEASON; “ BOISTEROUS ” —“AVAUNT”; CORMAC’S SAGA; SALES. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—The Tanganyika Problem ; Chemical Literature ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip, 

FINE ARTS:—The Argive Hereum; Old Picture Books; The Ancestor; Books on Artists; Water- 
Colour Drawings at Messrs. Agnew’s ; Mr. F. C. Penrose ; The Kestoration of the Baumgartner 
Altar-piece at Munich; Alfred Stevens as an Exhibitor ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Signor Busoni’s Reci al; Miss Marie Hall’s Concert; Mr. D, O’Sullivan’s Recital ; Senhor 
Vianna da Motta’s Recital ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA :—‘ Resurrection’; ‘ Die ‘Versunkene Glocke’; ‘ A Clean Slate’; Gossip, 


The ATHENAUM for February 14 contains Articles on ' The ATHENAUM for February 7 contains Articles on 
The WORKS of JOHN LYLY. pane THE LIFE and LETTERS of MARTINEAU 
SOPHOCLES and EURIPIDES in ENGLISH VERSE. The RELIGIONS of ANCIENT EGYPT and BABYLONIA. 
The CORMAC SAGA TWO BOOKS on IRELAND. 


CHATEAUBRIAND'S MEMOIRS in ENGLISH. 
A COMPANION of SHELLEY'S LAST DAYS. 
NEW NOVELS (Lord Leonard the Luckless; Hy a Finnish Lake; Two 


POLITICS and RELIGION in SCOTLAND. 
HIGHWAYS and BY WAYS in LONDON 


NOVELS :—The Pit; The Man in the Street; The Inn of the 4 

NEWuver Moon; The Living Buddha, Outside and Overseas, The fon idee and her Lovers ; The Voice of the World ; 
Golden Kingdom Lavender and Vid Lace. AMEKICAN BOOKS. 

TKAVEL. SHORT STORIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—Mountain Adventure for Non-Climbers; UUK LIBKARY TABLE:—The Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Selections from Jowett; General Tullech’s Kecollections; M Jerusalem; Two Anthologies; Continental Kulers of the Nine- 
Jaurés on the Histery of Socialism; John Buli’s Year- book ; teenth Century; Horace's Satires and Episties; Thackeray and 
Eveliea; Local Education ; Newspapers of the World Kingsley , The Liberal Magazine ; The Education Act 


LIST of NEW BOOKS 
the LATE WAKDEN of NEW COLLEGE; The METRICAL FORM 
of FIIZGEKALD The EARLIEST DURLIN EDITION of 


LIST of NEW BOOKS 
PROF. COWELL; The WILLIAMS MA SALE; EDNA LYALL; 


TRANSLATIONS from TOLSTOY; MARIA ALINDA BKUNA > 8; 
MONTI, The PU SEASON SHAKSPEAKE’S PLAY SALE 
LITERARY GOSSIP LITERAKY GOssIP 
SCIENCE :—Kecent Publications ; James Glaisher, F.R.S.; Societies ; Sir George Stokes ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip . FINE AKTS: -Kaphael in Florence; The Holland Fine-Art Gallery ; 
FIN& AKTS:—Minor Exhibitions; The Lost Portrait by Francia; A Lost Portrait by Francia; Notes from Kome; Lord Crewe's Col- 
Sale, Gossip. J lection of Kiakes Works; The Excavation of Gezer ; Sales; 
MUSIC; -Popuiar Concerts; Senhor Vianna da Motta’s Pian forte Gossip 
Recital, Mozartand Haydn Gossip; Performances Next Week | MUSIC:—Sir F. Kridge’s Inaugural Address; Broadwood Concert; 
DRAMA :—' The Light that Pailed’, ‘A Queen of Society’; ‘A Maker Sy Concert; Gossip; Performances Next Week 
of Comedies’, Arthur Wilson lay ‘ The Swisser’; The Westmin- | DRAM A snug Little Kingdom’; ‘The Honour of a Kogue’ 
ster Play Accounts of 1564 and 10) , Gossip she Poreiga Woman’; Gossip 
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